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PREFACE, 


Fn cTratomdiide 0 the Abchir of 
heſe Papers Was, to have left be- 
5 hind him a Treatiſe on the Subjett of 
* Mind, or Intelligence; but ill Health 
Pirevented bim from putting bis Dofign 
in Execution. His Friends, therefore, 
could not but think it their Duty tocom- 
municate to the World the following 
Letters, which contain hisSentiments on 
this Subject; tho the Manner in which 
he himſelf would -have introduced 
them to the Public, might have made 
ther appear to Sa Advantag e. 

y were firſt written in Short- 
hand, and, being all tranſcribed from 
the oridinad Charafers, have fmce 
been corrected by a Gentleman: highly 
ae 2 he Deceaſed, and well 

filled 


iv PREFACE. 


filled in all Parts of P olite Learn- 
ing, and Science, but eſpecially in that 
Chief Science which relates to Mind: 

They who are at all verſed in this kind 
of, Literature, will eaſily recognize, 
unidgr this Character, the "Author of a 

Book callsd Three Treatiſes. And it 
woreld be ungrateful not to make this 
public Acknowlegement, that theſe Let- 
ters would not have been ſo correct, as 
they now are, without the Friendſhip 
and Aſiſtance of this Gentleman. 

To the Letters is added a Sketch of 
Univerſal Arithmetic, comprehending 
the Differential Calculus, and the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions. 

Tf the Peruſal of theſe Rades may 
in ſome degree be uſeful towards 22 
covering the * Philoſophical Arithmetie 
(loft for Ages), and reducing the Sci- 
ence of Mathematics to its primitive 
Purity and Simplicity, there needs no 
Apoleg . for making them public. 


* Plat. Phileb. 


LET- 
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very cloſely united. 


LETTER = 


; 0 U are certainly in Fe 
right in continuing the 
Exerciſe of pour Thoughts, 


RE To have right Thoughts of 


Things, and to communicate thoſe 


Thoiiphis zo others, is the Whole Part 


we have to act on this Stage of the 


World; and theſe Two os are- 


8 1 


Te haveright Thoughts of Things, | 
we muſt ſtudy ourſelves, and'orher ' 
Men; and the Knowlege of our- 
ſelves, and other Men, furniſhes us 
not only with Matter for our Thoughts, 
but with the Method of communica- 
ting them: For we muſt proceed 
from their preſent to that Senſe of 
Things to which we would bring 
them. Tis this which makes the 
Beauty of all Writing and Converſa- 
tion: and, if we can repreſent Fruth 
in a natural Way to ourſelves, we ſhall 
of courſe fall into the true Method 
of repreſenting it to others. It ſeems 
probable, that Socrazes, tho he pub- 
liſhed no Writing, muſt, as he was an 
eloquent Man, have writ: much for 
his own Uſe, and perhaps in the very 


. 


Manner of Plato s Dialogues 
T write out. our Thoughts ſome- 
times, ſuch as they are, even when 
we are not ſatisfied of their: Truth 
and Clearneſs, would, without'Que- * 
ſtion, be of great Uſe, We ſhould 
= 1 | moſt 


moſt certainly, by this means, better 
ſee what they are. Mr. Locke; in his 
poſthumous Works, ſomewhere lays 
great Streſs on this; and this was the 
conſtant Practice of Monſ. Boſſu * 
When any thing came in his Way 
which he did ne not underſtand, he 
immediately put his Pen to Paper; 
and would — leave off writing, till 
he had cleared up the Point. This 
was a very brave Reſolution, under a 
proper Regulation, if he had the Skill 
to make à Diſtinction between ſuch 
Difficulties as required Days and 
Weeks to clear up; and ſuch as re- 
quired Years: But this Skill, T doubt, 
he was not Maſter of; few, very few, 
are capable of Nee this Diſtin- 
an, © 
In Subjects chat we underſtand well 
enough in the main, we are apt to 
be too careful and folicitous about . 
writing well; and this gives us n 
{mall Pain, eſpecially when our Caſe 
Is * that our Talent in Writing 
B 2 | comes 


| 


yon a, Step without 2 and 


14 4 ] 
comes ſhort of our Taſte : But "T1 
Severity is certainly very abſurd-. A 
mong a Croud of Thoug hts and Ex- 


[ preſſions, that preſent — to a 


Man of any tolerable Genius, it is im- 
poſſible, as they lie in the Mind, to 
make choice of ſuch as are beſt: The 
right Method, therefore, is, after uſing 

a certain Meaſure: of | eaſy Thought 
and Reflection, to throw immediate- 
ly on Paper the Reſult of ſuch 
Thought and Reflection; and then, 
when this is done, to — our 
J udgment freely and eaſily upon it : 
For, if we write out our Thoughts 
upon the ſame Subject but à few 
times, and as often correct our Wri- 


ting according to our beſt Judgment; 


moſt certainly what we wrote out the 
laſt time would be much more cor- 
rect than any Compoſition, we could 
pretend to form in our Head, and 
write out but once. * 

If we will not ſuffer. our Pen to 


Re- 


[23 
Reflection, our Writing muſt of Ne- 
cellity - be ſtiff and formal; but, if 


we give our Genius more Liberty, 


and practiſe much in the Manner I 
have been mentioning, our Compoſi- 
tion will then become as eaſy and 


free as Mature herſelf, and at the 


ſame time be exa# and juſt, accord- 


ing to the Rules of Art. Goo 
Waiting is like Go Bu SSG | 


the Motions of both are according to 
general Rules, derived from particu- 
lar Obſervation, 'But they are not 


accompanied with Deliberation ' or 


Refleftion, as if we thought whether 


we were going to move right, or no; 


that Matter has been before deter- 
mined. And when, by repeated Prac- 


tice, we have been accuſtomed to 
move, on the fr ff Thought, accord- 
ing to ſuch Determination, - our Mo- 


tion is become natural and free, and - 


will ſeem ſo very eaſy to an injudi- 


cious Spectator, that, however inca- 


e he will think he can do the 
B 3 ſame. 


/ 


Ti 61 
_ ſame. Tis certainly a Barbarian No- 
tion, That logs of Rules well can 
.1H mp our Genius. 


The regular and artful Works of 
1 ingenious Men, we are apt to ima- 
- gine, were: compoſed one Part after 
another from the Regonung, as _ 
ſtand in their Books; as if they beg: 
juſt as we begin, and wrote as we 
read, one Thing after another: And 
when we ourſelves compoſe, we are 
apt to cut out our Work, and go to 
it in the ſame formal Way; but, as 
regular and methodical as Father 
| Boſſu's Piece of Epic Poetry ma 
| ſeem, there was not at firſt a Thought 1 

| of ſuch Method and Regularity: It. * 
Was all writ by Scraps, and afterwards 
| pieced up together in the Form it 
now appears in, as che Writer of his 
| Lite expreſly tells us. 


But enough of this. 


I am very much :nolicied to think 
my Expectations: of finding Homzz a 


_ of: 1 will be dale 


yhen 


(7] 
whe I have Leiſure to look over 0 | 
Speeches : But for yourſelf at preſent, 
I believe it would be much more uſe- 
ful to take thoſe of Xenophon, and / 2 
indeed to ſtudy the perſonal Cha- 

racter of Xenophon himſelf. In his | 
Anabaſis particularly, you find him 
a young Man, as you are yourſelf; 
but as to his own Hiſtory, if you 
have not inquired into it, I will at 
another time give you ſome Account 
of what I have obſerved of it. What 
TI would by all means recommend to 
you at preſent, is, to compare the 
Character of Xenophon (as you can 
collect it from his Anabafis) with the 
Character of Cyrus, as you have it in 
his Cyropœdia, and with the Character of 
Apefilans, as you have it from Plu- 
tarch, as well as from Xenophon. This 
Compariſon will, if I miftake not, 
help thr to give an Idea of Tevus 
PoLicy, or the Art of living among 
Men, as it was underſtood and prac- 
tiled * the Antients: This will be 
V4 - 


of more Uſe ws you at preſent than 
Metaphyſical Speculations; and this 
I ſay at the ſame time that 1 could 
heartily wiſh you had a little more 
of that Sort of Knowlege. I am ſen- 
ſible that it would be of great Uſe to 
you, though I am perſuaded not as 
great as the former. This I can aſ- 
ſure you; in what I have been wri- 
ting, I have had a very great Regard, 
and I ſometimes thought too great, 
to what Xenophon relates of $ ocrates, 


with reſpect to Euthydemus *. 


Perhaps I may venture to ſay, that 
hardly any Man has ever known ex- 


r wen more of theſe of, nor 


as had Occaſion for more Patience; 


and, from a Senſe of what I have 
felt, J have been willing to ſave you 


ſome of thoſe Pains. Al Men, that 
would be good for any thing, muſt 
neceflarily Keel theſe imvard Pangs; 
and it is the great Art of abr 
to raiſe and to manage chen. 
A r. Mem... 4. 4. 21 
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LETTER II. 


Efore I come to the N umbers, o or 
other Things, I was to write to 
you about, ſome time after you were 
come to London, I can hardly forbear 
expreſſing my Surprize, How it is that 
the old Samian has taken his Turn 
again in the late Earl of Shaft Mur). 
'Tis a Myſtery, I muſt own, to me; 
and perhaps I am too great a Stranger 
to the State of Learning, as it is, and 

has been, in our modern World, to 

be capable of accounting for it. Ho- 
ever, it ſeems to be Fact; and what- 
ever Reaſons this Author might have 
for his Backwardneſs in owning it, I 
cannot think he was at the Bottom 
unwilling to have it ſo underſtood, 


Why does his principal Character 
make his firſt e with Vir- 


Wa 3 gil 


10 
1 gil in his Hands but for the ſake of 
1 introducing aſterwards, where his Cha- 
1 racter is coming on, THE AcTIvE 
| MIND, Sc. 
[| 'That remarkable Averſion, . 
ing out in the Perſon of the Sceptic 
againſt this Philoſophy, juſt as it had 
been ſo handſomely addreffed to him 
[ upon theBottom of his own Principles, 
may indeed be faid to be intended 
only as a Satire againſt thoſe who ri- 
dicule, or make light of it. But then 
it muſt be allowed at the ſame time, 
to diſcover the Author's real Senti- 
1 ments more effectually than any 
| direct Language could have done. 
And as for his cxize Science, as he 
| calls it (in the Language of Plato 
Il -—= pipe pale); This, where he comes 
1þ to recapitulate, he ſcruples not to.ſay, 
1 is acquired by the Study of Mixp; to 
1 which he goes .on to animate his 
IHE 3 ; tho” by a ſudden Tranſi- 
on, he thinks fit to give a Check to 
the over ambitious Purſuit, © 


- 
* 2 24 
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Now, 


1 

Now, 0 "tis evident, is like 
wiſe the grand Subject of Inquiry with 
Pythagoras, as tis, indeed, the Point 
to which, as to a Center, the Labours 
both of Ariſtatle, and Plaus, in a . 
| eakure tend. 

As for Aenophon, * has, i in ng 
pearance, no more to do with this 
ſort. of Learning than our Eugliſs 
Noblemen. As in Phyſics, he goes 

no further to find a Deity, than he 
may be followed by the moſt ordinary 
Capacity; ſo, for a further and more 
fatisfactory Idea, he would ſeem to 
be more beholden to the Religion of 
his Country, than to Metaphyſics. In 
ſhort, he ſeems to have been as little 
ſtruck with the fine Things of the 
intelli gible, as of the ſenfbh World. 
And yet, notwithſtanding all this, 
when eyery Object of en in 
the Arts and Sciences, as well as in 
other Things, ſhall be weighed i in the 
Balance of * Riakteouties” I know 
oye whether he may not be to 

r Ave 


ONE 


have done Socrates as much real Ho- 


nour, as Plato himſelf, or even as 


M. Fontenelle, in his higher Strain of 
Panegyric, may have done our won- 


derful Sir 1/aac Newton.” In the Sym- 
poſium, as well as ne orable Sings, 


Socrates has no contemptible Charac- 
ter; nor can I think, the Author 
had the leaſt Apprehenſion he ſhould 
make it leſs, by dropping the follow- 


ing Words, * "Ap, Zn, 60 "Avd PE53 civeds, 


zuds wνIνο Gαν, . pryzns, Y TY prev 
20m lν,ẽEẽj]. Tos aayevior Oos, my de 
agp Near, -  peyebei Tale Er 
1 , Nun fs Av Nga 10814984 Egal., 
| n ae&êöſca,. | But I am not Critic 
enough to judge, whether the Text, 
where it ſpeaks of the Soul of this 
great Genius, as being equal to that 


of Man, may not want to be cor- 


rected. Tis a Language, I doubt, 
which would not ſound well in Sir 
Jaac Newton's Ears: For tho' Sir 
Jaac's Character of Gop, as entirely 
Aen. Symp. the 


=. 3 U 
: & 


1134 


| the povoad'ss of docrates, in the Sym- | 


poſium of Plato, and in adding the 
Words, all Eye, all Ear, all Intelli- 
gence, he may ſeem, like the ſame 


Socrates, in his more grave and plain 
Diſcourſe with Ariſtodemus, to Join 
Senſe and Intelligence every-where 1 in 


his amazing Senſorium; yet as he 


adds further, But This is in a May 
not at all like Man, in a May utterly 
unlnoum to ut, he ſhould 8 to 


have a more holy Idea of the Deity, 
than can be pretended to be ſug · 
geſted 1 by: Socrates, or any 


of the greateſt Antients &. And here, 


by ex way, I ſhould think- one need 
go no —_ to defend Sir Iſaac 
againſt the invidious Charge of make 
ing no more of the r Being, 
than the Anima mumdi of the An- 
tients, or even of taking his Idea from 


it: For as in the 3 Com- 
poſition of the Soul, only the prime 


* Iles cohj , of cod, Laus or GEUPUVNTES, 
d Nes is. Baoiagys Har Ovgars v Tis. Plat, Phi- 


In- 


— 


[74] 
Ingredient ( like Provulthens s ſtolen 
Fire) is immediately from Heaven; 
ſo the mixed Materials of Mans, and 
the Soul of the World, are the ſame, 
and wrought into the ſame harmo- 
nical Proportions. 

Whatever Clouds may have tien 
in ſome Mens Minds on the Sight 
of theſe Numbers, I ſhould think 
there was hardly. any thing myſte- 
rious at the Bottom, unleſs it was 
in the Subject itſelf, In my Opi- 3 
nion, there was nothin 9 further 
originally deſign” d, than” a Piece of 2 | 
Painting, for the Entertainment f 
Virtuoſo's, this being in the Account 
of the Antients the peculiar —_ 

of Gentlemen. Abr ln Al | 
eig nud, lays Ariſtotle, in the From. 
ning of his Meraphyfics ; and his old 
Tutor ſpeaks in the ſame manner, in 
the latter End of the Sophia, H vpe, 


Aies eaabops els r Toy cal * 
CT avTEs 22 Nun. | 


It, 


. 

II, ind it be true, that PRIO- 
SOPHY, as the: is in herſelf, is in reality 
a Myſtery to the World; it would 
then be allowed to be no more than 
juſt, to give her ſomething of this 


Appearance. And not = Pytha- 
goras, but all the great Antients, may 


be found to have done her this Ju- 


ſtioe, varying only her Dreſs and 


Behaviour, one after another, as from 
her Infant State ſhe, gfe to full Age 
and Maturity. 

As for the literal N 1 of: the 
Soul, they are plainly no other than 


what. were gathered by Py:hagoras* 


himſelf, _ his: Experiments on 


Sounds: 1 and 2 ſounded an 8th: 
The Harmonical, and Arithmetical 
Means between them, * 2 and æ, ſound- 

ed the one a Ath, the other a 5th. 
And, the Proportion of theſe, was 2, 
by which they meaſured: out the re- 
maining Intervals between 1 and 3, 
and between * and 2. But neither of 


theſe Intervals holding out to even 


Mea- 


[76] 


Meaſure, there was 25 left in each, 


which they call Ae. 
Plato's Numbers are generated 
from theſe original Proportions of 


- 7" tne I, 5, 523 by meaſur- Þ 


Is 2, 255 ax? FE ix 5 f. 25 and 
continuing this Wark al. lou come 


220 
Theſe are the N BM of mae 


384, 432, 486, 512, 576, 648, 


729, 768, 17 972, 1024, 11525 
1296, 1458, 1536, 1728, 1944, 
2048, 2187, 2304, 2592, 2916, 


3072, 3456, 3888, 4374, 4608, 
5184, 583 2, 6144, 6561, ISS, 


7770, 8748, 9216, 10368. 
Though the latter Plammiſte and 


eee or whoever they are, 


to whom we are obliged for any 
thing relating to theſe Myſteries, 


may not have enter d thoroughly 


into the Genius of this Philoſo- 


phy; yet by the little I have ſeen 
of _ 1 ſhould think they might 
be 


1 E 
3 F* of good Uſe towards clearing it 
| up, 6 the Aſſiſtance of Ar ifratle, | 
and Plato, to one who was idle 
enough to ſet about it. — Something 
of the Nature of this antiquated man - 
ner we have hinted, I think, by 
Plato, in the Beginning of that ſepa- 
rate Piece of his, concerning Good, 
the PaiL.ezus. And however oddly | 
hie may at firſt Sight ſeem to talk of 
X Arithmetic, in the latter End of that 
Dialogue, the Language, in a nearer, 
will not, perhaps, appear ſo very im- 
Proper. 
Z For my Part, I don't ſee how our 
Moderns, who ih that, which is 
XZ diſcrete, and hath its Parts ſeparated, 
to be Multitude; and then make 
Multitude, in this general Notion of 
it, to be the Subject of Arithmetic ; 
can juſtly find Fault with it: And 
Jas for Ariſtotle, he no-where, that I 
know of, makes any Exceptions to it. 
But whatever Regard might be due 


[18] 
to his Exceptions, in this Caſe, I ſhould 
think; notwithſtanding thoſe he 
makes in the Beginning of his Ethics 
to the IpEA os Goop in Plato's Re- 
public; it was the main Deſign of 

his own Works, to clear up this Idea. 
In this very Treatiſe itſelf, to me, | 
muſt own, he appears not only to di- 
re& the Inquiry after it, but to puſh 
it on, as well as he can, without 
hurting his Readers Eyes by too flrong 
à Light, or ruffling the calm and ws. 'F 
Temper of Philoſophy by the Paſſions 
of Admiration and Enthuſiaſm. = 
For what is the natural and juſt 
Effect of this Piece on the Mind of 
the intelligent Reader? His End, tis 
plain, in reading, as the Author's in 
writing, is Hayeinsss. And what 
does he learn of this kind here? In 
the latter End he finds, that the Hnar- 
yy Man is So9%, and HAPPINESS To; 
and in the M iddle, oTt 4 TOchIA 1 Xu Y 
ewig -HEz Y vs TOY ri, A ον TY QUE, Y I 


* * eo 5 ws E. 
va ava ry apXovs Y 
That 


& F 
3 Ws 


| [9] 
That this is no true Account of 
Happineſs, will, very likely, be ob- 
jected, becauſe: 'tis ſuch as a Man 
may ſpend his whole, or the beſt Part 
of his Life, in labouring after, with- 
out attaining it, or being qualified for 
it. And that "this was actually the 
Caſe of many, will be urged from the 
Teftimony of Plato himſelf. Ap, d Se- 
æirne, vuy rnche Th ge dhl, © 60 a 
Y rνο, Twy οοοανν CnTevies Tpiv Evpey xals- 
yieeoey. But to this it may be ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that tho' this may not 
be the only, it may be the chief Hap- 
pings, that human Nature, in its beſt 
Situation, is capable of ; and that 
Ariftotle thought ſo. In his Treatiſe 
an the Soul, he ſpeaks of Ne in the 
Gin) manner as it is underſtood in 
the Timeus; and in his Metaphyſics 
he ſpeaks of it as Gop. But his Ana- 
lytics, if we will hearken to him, 
muſt firſt have a Place in our Minds, 
before we proceed to that 44 San 
lation concerning PxIxcirLRSH: And, 
.C 2 per 


20 


perhaps, when one compares him 
with Plato, it may be a Queſtion 
(ſince he takes the Honour of Ana. 
Iytics to himſelf), Whether it was 
not for want of ſuch a complete Theos. 
ry of Science in general, as this is 
ſuppoſed to be, that Plato, as the 
Foundation of His GENERAL ANALY- 
SIS, WHICH LEADS UP TO THAT WHICH 
1s FixsT, preſcribes the Mathemati- 
cal Sciences, particularly in his Re- 
public. —It by the late Tranſlation 
of this Piece, peruſed and recom- 
mended by Mr. Fontenelle, one might 
be allowed to judge of the French 
Taſte ; one ſhould be apt to con- 
clude, that with regard to theſe ſu- 
perfine Speculations, they remain'd 
on the ſame Foot as they were in the 
laſt Age. If you pleaſe to peruſe 
only the concluding Part of the 6th 
Book, 1 fancy you may be inclined 
to think ſo too. For my part, I muſt 
own, from the little Acquaintance I 
have with theſe Gentlemen, my beſt 
. French 


* 


es BD 


French for Beauty is their Je ne ſcar 
quoi; and I doubt TxuTa and Scr- 
ENCE muſt with them ſtand pretty 
much on the ſame Bottom in the 
Judgment of Plato, who aſks *, 
How is it poſſible where that which is 
fir/t is unknown, and where that which 
1s laſt, together with that which is in- 
= zermediate, is made up of what is un- 
X - hnown; that ſuch an Aſſent of the 
Mind ſbould be Science? — That the 
Republic was deſigned to go along 
with the Timæus, is evident, without 

looking further than the Introduc- 
tion of the latter. And why does the 
Book of Laws end in that Perplexity 
but to make way for the Epinomis, 
and to introduce again the ſame 77- 
meus ? The Sophiſta, Theetetus, 
and other Dialogues writ in this View, 
diſcover themſelves what was their 
End, as well as a Multitude of par- 
ticular Paſſages up and down the 


Kei. L. VII. ſub fin. 
C 3 Wri- 


PR. 
Writings of Ariſtotle and Plato both, 
if you can think it worth your while 
to turn them a little over. I am, &c. 


LETTER III. 


Ccording to the Antients, there 
were two Sorts of AkITHME- 
Tic; one, peculiar to Philoſophers ; 
the other, which is v/garly ſo call'd, 
in which the Units or Monads were 
all egual, without any Difference: 
whereas in the other they were un- 
equal and different. Tis the Prin- 
ciples of the former which I have 
now under Conſideration ; the ſame 
I ſuppoſe with Ariſtotlès Syllogiſtic 
Principles, the Knowlege of which 
he 


1 3 
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he calls Nes, and which Plato com- 


prehends under the Word Togia. 
Take any two Things whatever : 


Let them be never ſo different, yet 


each ſtill 1s. BRING or Ess ENœE ne- 


ceſſarily cleaves to each; nor can 
this Idea of Being, as common to 
both, be perceived without an ante- 
cedar Thaw os Perception of IDEN- 
TITY : And as for the Idea of Di- 
VERSITY, that, 'tis evident, is likewiſe 
neceſſarily fu ppoled ; ſo that Tom 
the Notion of Tuo is neceſſarily im 

ply'd theſe Three Ideas, BEING or 
Ess ENR, IDENTITY, and DiversITY; 
and a fourth made up of theſe : For 
each of theſe Things called Two, 


18, and is the same, and DIFFERENT 


from the other; that is to ſay, BE- 
ING, IDENTIT Y, and Divexs1TyY, are 
UNITED, and meet together in each; 
for otherwiſe they are not at all, or 


are not TwWo. 


d Now, 
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Now, as this TETRA vs gives me 
the "ub of Two, ſo, repeated, it 
gives me that of Three, and, repeated 
again, that of Four, and ſo on. For, 
if the Repetition ſtop any-where, or 
be limited, it always preſents us with 
a certain Number, that is to ſay, /o 


many. Whereas, if it be continued 


indefinitely, it then preſents us with 
MANY; not so MANY, So that, ac- 
cording to this, Many may be defin'd 
to be an indefinite Repetition of the 
Ideas of Being, Identity, and Diver. 
ſity, joined in One. 

T his the Antients ſeem enigmati- 
cally to have hinted in their dark 
Sayings about the Four Monads 1, 
2, 3, 4. As theſe, together, inade 
Ten; fo, repeated again, they made 


another, and again another, and ſo on. 
Thus were all Numbers and all . 
produced from TH SouRcs, 


Now on the Being of MAN ſeems 


to depend that of KnowLzcs. — 
For, if there be not zany, then there 
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is not THE SAME IN MANY ; and, if 
there be not the /ame in many, then 
there is nothing GENERAL Or UNIVER- 
SAL ; and then no Reaſoning, Sllo- 
giſm, or Demonſtration, and ſo No 
KNOWLEGE, 

As, in the Account of the An- 
tients, there were Four Original 
Notes, from whence ſprang all Har- 
mony, ſo they called theſe Notes, or 
the Numbers that meaſured them, 
TRETRAC TVS. And as Compoſitions in 
Muſic bore a Reſemblance 20 Sy/ters 
of Knowlege in the Underſtanding, 
to find the PRINcIPLES of Music, 
and to find thoſe of KNOwLECOE, wer 
Problems of a /ike Nature. 
The #» »pzue of the old Timwens I 
take to be our BRING, Eſſence,” or 
sole, as it is common both to the 
Invariable Objects of Underſtanding, 
and the Variable ones of Senſe ; and 
his 9vo Surapes I take 'to be our Frepo 
and ravroy, as theſe are likewiſe com- 
mon to the ſame Things, and in the 
THO ſame 
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ſame Manner, as Being or o is; and 
for our Fourth complex Idea, that, I 
ſuppoſe, is produced by his Second 
Mixture, which, by the way, we 


may obſerve to be antecedent to the 


Being or Formation of the Soul. 

With regard to the Syllogiſtic Prin- 
ciples, Ariſtotle lays down this, as the 
Principle of all Axioms whaitrrer, ON 
which the particular Sciences proceed, 


asevidently true in themſelves, without 
Proof ; vis. It is impoſſible to affirm 


and to deny one Thing of another at the 


ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. 
Now, as to deny one Thing of 


another, is to ſay, it is different from 
that other; ſo, on the contrary, to 
affirm one Thin g of another, is to 
ſay, it is the ſame with that other: 
And thus his Principle comes to this. 
— It 1s impoſſible to ſay, that one 


Thing is different from another, and 


that 1s the lame with that other, at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame re- 


n And the Reaſon is, becauſe 
then 


r 
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then the Same and Different would 
be the Saws ; that is to fay, the 
F Being of IpzNTITY and DivessiTY 
| is the Reaſon. 
I) here is no Subject, in my Opi- 
nion, more capable of enlarging the 
Underſtanding, and exalting the 
Mind, than this, and what belongs 
to it. 
| There is one Remark I have often 
4 = | made on A. enophon, with regard to 
the Subject of Knolege, by which 
Lu en differ from Brutes. —Accordi ing 
to Socrates in Aenophon, the axgaris 
is a Brute, in giving himſelf up to 
the Influence of preſent, that is to 


cContrary Character alone he allows 
YN MaaAtyeolai xata Oe 3 and the very | 


riquxe, that is to lay, in plain . 
liſh, tbe ſame in many. * 


may be defined to be a Creature 


— Mations are determined by pak- 


TICULAR 


©" OR 


ſay, particular Objects: And to the 
Definition of 7e. is o Nehν big 


So that from 3 a Baur 1 
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' TieuLar Objefs; and a Man to be 
| a Creature, whoſe Motions are deter- 
| mined by GENERAL Objetts. For what 
| Socrates would have inferred is this, 
that, ſo far as we are determined by 
particular Objects, ſo far we are 
' Brutes ; and fo far as we are deter- 
mined by general Objects, fo far we 


ll Per ſians, who carried with them al- 
Wi. ways One General Idea of Right Be- 
[ ' haviour at Table in general, and were 
Wl | influenced by this general Object, and 
1 not by the Particulars which accom- 
18 panied each Day's Table, were, in 
. Sͤscrates s Account, Mx. The Medes, 
[| | who were acquainted with no ſuch ge- 


© Hat» ia at . 


that came in their Way every time 
they went to Meat, theſe, by the 
ſame Account, were ſo farBruTzs. 


en 


— — 


LE T- 


are Men. Thus, for Example, the. 


1 neral Object, but were carried away i 
| with the particular Circumſtances * 


LETTER IV. 


HAT is it in general, Zo 

find out Truth; and How 
| do we come by it? To find out Truth 
| is, 10 find out general Ideas. And 
how are theſe got into the Mind? 
By means of Senſe; Two Ways. 
The one eaſily, and as it were of a 
ſudden ; the other with more Difh- 
culty, and Expence of Time. My 
Senſe preſents me with a Triangle. 
On this Occaſion I have One in my 
Mind, and not only One, but zam, 
as many as I pleaſe; and this no lon- 
ger by virtue of Senuſe, but by virtue 
of having a Mind. And all this 
Idea! Order of Being, in which I 
find one and the ſame Form in the 
2200 Many, 
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Many, is what we call a Triangle. 
This then is One General Idea, and 
One Truth, when I know what it is 


in itſelf, ou how it differs from all 


other Forms; that is to ſay, when I 
perceive it a plane Figure, compre- 
hended within Three ſtrait Lines. 
When to this General Idea J join the 
Idea of the Quantity of its Angles 
as Two Right, then I have another 
General Idea of a more complex 
Kind, or another Truth; vis. the 
Idea of a Triangle's having. all its 
Angles equal to Two Right Angles, 
If this complex Idea does not come 


fo eafily into the Mind as the former, 


the only Reaſon is, the Difficulty of 
Attention to the intermediate Ideas 
of the Demonſtration. But ſuppeſe 


the intermediate Ideas preſented to 


the Mind, and the Mind as eaſily to 
attend to them, as to an Object of 
Senſe; in this View the complex Idea, 
or new Truth, inſtantly and neceſſa- 

rily reſults. 


But 


4 
1 58. 


But there are anotber Kind of Ge- 


d XK neral Ideas or Truths, which, with 
is the greateſt Attention, are not capa- 
ble of being thus inſtantly and eaſily 
1 acquired; but call for many Applicati- 
» 22 ons of Mind at different times. Such are 
;. = All thoſe General Ideas or Truths com- 
e prehended under Ariſtotle's Euegiæ. 
s = For Example; My Senſe preſents me 
r 8 with a particular Man, Callias or 
c myſelf, or with Callias or myſelf, 
+ | drinking Water; and hence, with- 
1 out any more Application of Mind 
= to ſenſible Objects, I have as eaſily 
T. the General Idea of a Man, or of a 
E b- Man drinking Water, as I had be- 
# fore of a Triangle, In like man- 
= ner, from the Senſe or Perception of 
5 myſelf or Callias ſweating; I have as 


eaſily the General Idea of a Mans 
Sweating. But then, by no working 
of the Mind within itſelf can I diſ- 
cover this general or complex Truth, 
that every Man drinking Water ſweats 
upon it; or, in other Words, find 
4 | Sweating 
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With the Angles of a Triangle. This 


will do) drinking Water. Now when 


on the Being of the Ideas united, this 


„ 
Sweating joined with every Man 
drinkins Water, as I found the 
Quantity of Two Right Angles joined 


requires Time, and many Applica- 
tions of the Mind to particular Men 
(or, which is the ſame, to one Man, 

at many particular Times, if that 


many times I have found Sweating 
joined with that other Idea, then 1 
conclude, that Every Man drinking 
Water fweats upon it; or thus diſ- 
cover the general Idea of a Man 
drinking Water, and ſweating upon 
it, or theſe ſeveral Ideas joined toge- 
ther. This laſt Expreſſion puts me 
in mind, by the way, to obſerve that 
noble Diſtinction of the Antients, as 
to the different Objects of Reaſon. 
When Ideas are /o joined together, 
that the Being of their Union depends 


is To 7 Y or mics „But when I 
Ideas may exiſt ſeparately withous 
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Lach Union, this is Sao Or iierydpug 
YOV d £ ev. A Man dr inking Wa- 
ter may py” without Sweating Join- 
ed with it. But a Triangle can- 
not be, without having Angles which 
are Two Right. Now this puts me 
in mind of another Thing, which 
I cannot help mentioning, to let 
you ſee the Manner of Arifiotle, 
at His 70 #2 & Tos) ToUT9 0 Vs ExafH 
is the giae of Empedacles, by which 
be means he Energy (I ſuppoſe) of 
be UNIVERSAL Minp in particular 
Intelligent Beings, as well as in the 
X Serfible Univerſe. ] have ſeparately 
in my Mind, before I underſtand the 
7 above-mentioned Propoſition of Eu- 
= cid, the via, or Idea of a Triangle, 
lhave likewiſethat other »1ua of Two 
2X Right Angles. Tis TI ENERGY 
las I take it) he means, which unites 
== :he/e in my Mind, at the Inſtant I 
= underſtand that Propoſition. This, 
I ſuppoſe, is all the Maxins. This 
com plex Idea was never made. Its 


D Being 
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Being is prior to my Perception of it. 
But, to return; Take another Inſtance 
of the above- mentioned: My Senſe 
preſents me with a particular Man 


with Pain in his Head, and an high 
Hence, I have a general Idea 


Pulſe. 
of a Man with a Pain in his Head, 
and an high Pulſe, as before. But 
it requires Time to find out a Man 
with ſuch Pain in his Head, and an 
high Pulſe, joined with a Fever. And 
when this is found, it likewiſe re- 
_ quires Time to find theſe Ideas join- 
ed; a Man with Pain in his Head, 
and an high Pulſe, and a Fever, 
loſing his Fever by ſweating. But, 
when this is done, then I ſyllogize 
in the following Manner : 
Every Man, who has a Fever, loſes 

bis Fever by Sweating, 

Every Man, that drinks Water, 

ſweats. 


 Byery Man, that drinks Water, loſes | A 


| his Fever, 
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FS 1 
Every Man with a Pain in his Head, 
and an high Pulſe, has a Fever. 
= "CH has a Pain in his Head, and 
an high Pulſe. 
Callias has a Fever. 
Every Man drinking Water loſes hi is 
Fever. 
Callias drinks Water. 
Callias therefore will loſe his Fever. 
Callias is ſick: Suppoſe a Phyſi- 
cian is ſent for; ; then the Courſe of 
his Thoughts is this: Callias has a 
Pain in be Head, and an high Pulſe, 
a Fever, Sweating, drinking Water, 
The End i is, curing Callias; but the 
ro * TH & v . 18 Water, wuich 1 18 
TgwToY 47 Th ryevzgel, OT in the Genera- 
tion of the Cure. Drinking Water, 
Sweating, Abatement of the Fever, 
Ceſſation of the high Pulſe, and Pain 
in the Head, Calla cured. 


LETTER V. 


HE Speculation of the EAT - 

EST and NOBLEST OBJECT in 
Nature, one would think, might in- 
nocently be indulged without mea- 
ſure : But it is not ſo: The princi- 
pal Thing is Drscx ETION, which gives 
to every thing we do its proper Place, 
Time, and Meaſure: And, when 
the Inclination runs high that other 
Way, it breeds what Mr. Aſblęy calls 
a TYRANNY in, the Mind, of as ill 
Conſequence, perhaps, as any other 
inferior Appetite. To be bid to ac- 
quire the deepeſt and moſt abſtract 
Knowlege of Things, and to con- 
template the GREATEST OF ALL OB- 
JECTS, IN WHICH TAE BEAUTY OF 
| "VOY THE 


[37] 
THE UNIVERSE IS SUMMED UP; and 
to be bid to do this, with an eaſy and 
free Mind, with a ſort of Indiffer- 
ence, without thoſe Features of Ea- 
gerneſs and Diſcontent, which are ſo 
viſible on the Faces of thoſe who 
ſtudy inferior Beauties; this may 
ſeem a hard Taſk, and impoſſible. 
But however, undef we can ſub- 
mit to it, we ſhall: make ourſelves 
miſerable wah ile we are ſeeking Hap- 
pineſs ; and, beſides that, we hinder 
ourſelves * attaining that Know- 
lege, which we ſo earneſtly purſue. 
— Tho 1 have been ſenſible of this 
for ſome Years, yet at this preſent I 
feel the Effects of it. At length I 
am, or I am much miſtaken, fallen 
into a right Taſte of Ariſtotle, who 
has thrown me into ſuch a Flame for 
a good while together, that has al- 
moſt burnt up my Diſcretion. He 
now appears to be all that can be ex- 
pected from the GREAT ERSTH GENTUs, 


dat lived in the politeſt Age the 
4 World 
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| World ever faw. He ſtudied long 
under Plato, and that too at a 
time when he was capable of 
| learning the moſt, and when the 
| greateſt Part of Scholars think they 
Eno enough already: And, had 
Plato been in his Place, he certainly 
had written as he has done. For, 
what has Philoſophy to do with the 
| Riddles of Pythagoras, or the poetic 
Dreſs of Plato? Her natural Dreſs 
is certainly that of plain, ſimple Rea» 
ſon, which Ariſtotle has given her; 
| who alone could be expected to give 
| it her; his Predeceſſors not having 
| the Advantages which he had ; nor 
| living in an Age in which fuch a 
| | Dreſs could appear ſo handſome. 
They had enough to do to prac-. 
tiſe and teach it, and write it in ſuch 
a manner as they were beſt ac- 
quainted with, and was moſt ſuita- 
ble to the Genius of the Time they 
lived in; confining themſelves to 
what was more immediately uſeful, 


$: Us they 
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they had not Leiſure to lay the Whole 
out in a regular Syſte m of Science; 
ſo much Speculation in them would- 
have been inconſiſtent with. the In- 
tereſt of Virtue and Mankind. But 
in a Succeſſor, ſuch as Ari/tozle, it 
ſeems to me to be no more than what 
was naturally to be expected. 
But, after all, I am far from pre- 
tending to a finiſhed Taſte ef Arifſ- 
torle. It is chiefly with regard to his 
Method of leading his Readers into 
the Notions of Pythagoras and Plato, 
that I ſo much admire him. Not- 
withſtanding what I have now or 
formerly ſeemingly ſaid againſt theſe 
Speculations ; I am very well ſatiſ- 
fied they ought gradually to be carried 
on together with the Buſineſs of Diſ- 
cretion. And, as to this yery Thing, 
Aristotle, in my Opinion, will prove 
a better Maſter Wan 9250 Oy: 1 
ever ſlaw. 
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LETTER VI. 


HE Sorts of Things, are 
Dings that now are, have 
been, and ſhall be, and Things that 
ſtrictly XB. The Are's, in the 
former Senſe, are Things that lie 
between the Have-been's and Shall- 
be's. The Have-been's are Things 
that are pat; the Shall-be's ate 
Things that are to come. The Things 


FThere is another Sort of Being which is 
not diſcovered in a direct View by Senſe, or the 
Underſtanding, but in the way of Analogy by 
the Underſtanding. This is the Foundation of 
natural Productions. There is ſomething which 
- admits of ſeveral ſenſible Forms; and this is to 
Form, or whatever is or can be juſtly faid of 
any ſenſible Thing expreſſing its Nature, as a 
Piece of Marble is to a Statue, | 
that 


LF 
that Ars, in the latter Senſe, are 
Things that have not been, nor ſhall 
be, nor ſtand in the midſt of ſuch as 
were before them, or ſhall be after. 
them. 

The Things that have n and 
ſhall be, — reſpect, as we ſaid 
before, to Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 
Theſe, likewiſe, that om are, have 
moreover Place; that, for Inſtance, 
which is here; that which is to the 
Eaſt; that which is to the Weſt. 

The AxzE's, ſtrictly fo called, have 
been perceived, and ſnall be per- 

1 ceived, tho they have not been; nor 

Hall be. And the the Perceptions 
were in Time, yet they were not in 
= Place, meaning, by Place, Room 
for Body. Theſe Perceptions, and 
= Things perceived, may be, I ſuppoſe, 
where there is no room fon Body, or, 
if you pleaſe, a Plenum of Body. 

The Queſtion is, Whether theſe 
Arz s, ſtrictly ſo called, are Copies 


of other Things that are Handling in 
Mature 


: 42 
Mature without Mind, or whether 
they are derived into the Mind from 
particular Things without, or taken 
off from them by the Mind, being 
no more than what are called / 
tract Ideas, Things that are but Sha- 8 
dows, and have no real Subfiſtence? | 
Ehe it ſo; and let us go further. 
Whenee comes this Syſtem of /en/fib/: i 
Things? —'Tis made up of original 
Parts of Matter; tis a Building 
raiſed out of theſe. By whom, or 
what ? By Mind, or Intelligence. — 
What is this Mind ?—'Tis I know 
not what; *Tis nothing like the 
Human Mind ; we have no Notion 
of it, only this, It does not -under- 
ſtand Things by Images, and ab/- 
traci Ideas, but by being every-where 
preſent to Things. Thus we are in a 
World where there is no Light, but 
rather Darkneſs viſible. Phe: 
The Things that now are, have 
been, and ſhall be, are all variable. 
In Demonſtration they have no Place, 
5 much 
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1 
much leſs in that higher Speculation 
concerning Gop. Gop 18, has not 
been, nor ſhall be, tho His Being 
be accompanied with Things that 
have been, and Things that Hall be, 
& theſe varying, Hz HiusELF INva- 
Arz, AND ron EVER THE SAME. 
= Something 1s; therefore ſomething 
always has been 4  -viS. there muſt 
have been ever a Cauſe preceding 
ſomething. This ſeems to relate to 
ſucceſſive temporary Beings. - That 
which ever has been, and Ball be, is 
a Series of Things dependent upon 
one another. There muſt therefore 
beſomeBeing independent, upon which 
this Series depends; and this inde- 
pendent Being muſt either ſtand at 
the Head of the Series (which, if 
XX ſuppoſed to have no Head, is a 
Thing impoſlible), or elſe it muſt be 
a Being which holds the Series toge- 
ther thro every Link. This Specu- 
lation properly belongs to Phyſics 3 

and 


11 
and therefore Ariſtotle has placed: it 
in his Phyſics. | 
The Objects of Knowlege are ne- 
ceſſary and immutable; they cannot 
therefore be orberwiſe th an th ey are, 
As to Things that may be otherwiſe 
than they are, we are at a loſs: to 
know whether they are, or are not, 
when they are out of ee | 
I am certain, that a Man who 
looks upon ourward Things as indif- 
ferent, and places his Hareingss 
hin himſelf, is not diſturbed about 
outward Things, as thoſe are, who ⁵⁶ 
look upon them as good. Of this 1 
am certain; I am certain that this 1s, 
even when I have it not in View: But 
I am not certain, that a Man, who 
has taken Tar-water into his Sto- 
mach, is eaſy, unleſs he tells me ſo. 
The pur, which accompanies the 
7. , 1s conſonant with Vun e- 
e N Ns 5 AS aueto bal 1s the 
ſame as c ee. : | . N 


The 


* 
* by * 
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The Compoſition of the Soul, in 
the Timæus, is BEING VARIABLE AND 
INVARIABLE JOINED TOGETHER. BE- 
ING VARIABLE AND INVARIABLE, Ivzx- 
TITY ANDDIVERSITY LIKEWISE JOIN - 


xp roczTHER, make the Ideas which 


are the Principles of KxowLEGs and 
= Orixiox. And therefore Plato, in 
bis Republic, cuts this Syſtem into 
= Two Parts, the one Variable, the 
other Invariable ; the one for Science, 
the other for Opinion. 8 

= The Objects of Science muſt be 
invariable and fixed : Upon this its 


Certainty depends. In proportion 


as any Object is variable, is our Judg 
ment about it uncertain. | 
= Should we ſuppoſe, that Rhubarb, | 
every time it was uſed, altered its 
k | Properties, Phyſic could with no er- 
W tainty in any Caſe athrm, that it was 
an Aſtringent ; ſhould it vary many 

2 times, there would be more Certainty; 
ſew times, more ſtill; and no time, 

| moſt of all | 


* 
”. * 
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But, after all, where do theſe | IF 
Objects of Science reſide, when they i 


are out of View? —They reſide eve- 
ry-where in that Mind, which is pre- 
ſent every-where ; and are every- 


where exhibited in the ſame manner 
to all Rational Beings ; and are ad- 
mitted for the greateſt Evidence and WW 
Certainty by the Men of Science, 


who at the ſame time appear but to 
dream, to thoſe who have Eyes to 


look up to the real Evidence, and fee 


'- $4 Ub 3 

This Enthuſiaſm ſeems to be a 
neceſſary Paſſion, in order to make 
Virtue complete. Nothing exalts 
the Mind more above ſenſiblèe Things: 
Nothing ſo proper to call off Admi- 
ration from Men and Things. 


„ *Tis not Things, but the Opi- = 
« nions of them, that give Men 
“ Diſturbance.” This gave Socrates 


that eaſy ſerene Countenance, which 


was always obſerved the fame in him, 
together with that peculiar Confi- 


dence 


HW LEA. SPHigg = Azz. 
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dence he had in himſelf, from his 
S own ſuperior Senſe of Things, and 
that Strength of Mind which enabled 
him to preſerve it; both which muſt 
ariſe, and be preſerved, by repeated 
Experience, and daily confirmed Ha- 
bit. By his own ſuperior Senſe of 
Things, I mean his Knowlege of the 
GREAT GENIUS preſent every-where, - 
his Knowlege of KNOWLEOE and 
Ak r. What poor blind Creatures 
muſt Mankind appear to Him! They 
could not diſtinguiſh Fancy, or Ima- 


gination, from Reaſon, and paid more 


Regard to Cuſtom and Faſhion, than 
to Nature. He knew, in the moſt 
perfect Manner, that there was no- 
thing belonging to Reaſon, but what 
tock its Evidence from Experience, 
in the way of Art, or from felf- 
evident Principles, in the way of 
Science. As he was likewiſe ac- 
quainted with the Sentiments natu- 
ral to Men, he could by this means 
lay hold upon them by their own 


Prin- 


481 
Principles, Sentiments, F ancies, or 
Imaginations, and ſo lead them into 
a viſible Abſurdity. In ſhort, he 
knew when to inſtruct, and when to 
embaraſs, and when to pull down 
Pride and Self- conceit. 
General Ideas ſeem to be very well 
compared to a Standard. For it is by | 
theſe we meaſure either other general 
Ideas, or particular ones, and ſo diſ- 
cover Truth: And thus one Truth 
is diſcovered by another. 

But GENERAL IDEAS THEMSELVES 
are meaſured by that which is Mosr 
GENERAL, AND COMPREHENDS THEM 
ALL. Tis on this their Being de- 
pends. As the Application of one 

eneral Idea produces a new Truth, 
ſo does the Application of Mixp 18 
GENERAL produce thoſe general Ideas: 
— And as all Truth depends on ſuch as 
| are known before] ſo muft all that 

' are known before, on that which pro- 
cedes all. So that that Truth, which 
js the Foundation of all new Truth, 
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ſtrialy raking 
it was tiot bet, 
vered to the Ming, «which id not 
| perceive it before. ll, when diſco- 
vered, it was produced, then, be Gora, . 
| the'Diſcovery, it was not, "which is 
impoſſible to conceive: For then . : 
is not t Truth. Toth i 18 that, \ 2 105 


16, And Has nothing to 'do'with Time. l 
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Truths derived from it. "Trath, then, 


| Mind, of Truth iffelf, i 18 the a 


ARD "bf all? partictlar Truths, 
which ap phe terer Truth is 
7 


17 


genera 21 al on le gie. 
It. Was. Wg en i 1 5 Truth, 


ROVER 


as produced: 7 Then” 
Tis on dico. 


Ar. pole 10 de Ber viſe than it q 


[ 
may be called TER COTTON 1. | 
| Belge certainly uſt bo at 1 at leaſt, 
real, as hoſe 125 eral ant 1 


to ap H this 9 abt 1 ; 
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the Angle in the Semicircle ſhould 
ever be otherwi ſe than a Right one. 
i All new "Truth 3 is diſco vered by 
bnown 
before. By means 4 * any Truth 
rhich is not general, no new. Truth 
can be diſcovered. For Example; 


if J know only that one articular... # 


Triangle has ingles equal to Two. 
Right, I cannot infer, that another 
has. Nor, if many have this Pro- 
perty, can I infer, "chat this which I 
pert under Conlideration, . is one of 
of that many: Nor, if I know, that 
an infinite Number of. Triangles has. 
this Property, can I know, that zbis, 
which J have under Conſideration, 
has it too. But if I know, that zvazy 
Triangle has this Property, then I 
know, that bis particular one, ſince 
it mult be, of Neceſſity, One of the 
Evazy, maſt have it too, 

As the Truths of all Theorems and 
Pro oſitions whatever are reſolyed in- 
to this Maxim. It js impoſſible for the 

ame 
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that Mix then there is Txura] 80 
tat the Aſſurance we have of Gon's 


N 31. 
ſame Thing to be, and not to US it fol. 
lows, that, if there be not in Phage 
ſomethirig which is Properiy the 


84M, and ix VAAHIXKL E, ther 


is * 


ſuch Thing as Turf. It is 9 5 


oundation of all Truths 
whatever, and i is called by the An- 


. 12 


e and INVARIABLE.. Being, 
the 


If cherkfore any dung! is true, 
is true, that TAERE' 18 AN ETER NAL. 
INVARIABLE MIND. And if there be 
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F Ariſtotle Ae 20451 Plato 
and the Hytbugorgams, he argues 
in the ſame manner againſt! himſelf. 
H we compare only what he ſays of 
the Definition of the Soul, 1 the 
zd Chap. of:ithe; 6th. Book of his; 


Topics, 0 he ſays of ät, or 


Nes, in the laſt Chap. . the 4th 
Book of his Phyſics, Nos iure gib pay; | 
one cannot but conclude it to be his 
real Opinion, that the SovL is a Be- 
ing which is Number moving itſelf ; 
at leaſt, that he thought this the beſt 
Definition that could be given. Turn 
to his Firſt Book of the Soul, and 
there you ſee him arguing againſt it: 
And fs Compariſon of the Soul or 


A 1 gb al, 


Mind with Tims me, Phat * but a 
ſort of Comment on that Bikes 
which Plato has agel, to his Com- 
poſition. of the Soul? Tims; hays 
Ariftoth, is 2% IV; umber of. Motions 

The Soor, or Minp (he ſays , is b 
wiſe Wamber.. But Nunker | what? 


* 
a 


Thus y fe all 58 moves is, "the 

Image 85 that whic h. Hande. Thers 
is an Everg * joined with the) anding 
WWunkers,. wh ich actuates and main- 
tains the nov ones, x What ; uſt 
mentioned, ſeems 1 to be rep -nted, 
in Plato's 8 Tinieus, by, the fixed. Stars, 
and moving Planets ;..and 8 
like it, 's, I think, hinted. in th e old: 
Timaus But of any ſuch enigmati- 
cal Meaning Ariftorle, takes no No- 
tice. In. what he ſays againſt the; 
old Ti Menus, in his Firſt Book of the, 
Soul,” he apparently falls foul. With. 
hirn, as if he deſigned to give us not | 
an N * o Likeneſs, but the Thing. 


ae. 
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In this Plato and Arifotle are well 


1 
1E 


70 the Lali 
5, and, to bint, that when 


Deity. 


7s, and to 
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Derry, which is the fame. But to 
return. 
Ariſtotle tells us, Book 1ſt, Chap. 
3. of the Soul, that Timeus means 
by Soul that which is called Nt that 
Ns is a continued undivided 7. Bing, not 
as Magnitude, but as Number; and 
that, 15 it be 4 Thing diffuſed through- 
out the Univerſe, it does not under- 
ſtand or perceive Things &y its Parts; 
but, if we ſpeak of Parts, by all its 
Parts at once, it underſtands all Things 
every-where. Something 8 of this ſeems 
to me to be ſuggeſted. —Again, what 
is the Tas N of . Paths, but the 
A Gids rale of Timæus, which make 
the one Idea of bein g ſame,and di ferent 
Joi ined together in > Plat s Mixture. 
Ü believe I might obſerve more of 
this, and other Particulars, which he 
here ſeems to urge by way of Oppo- 
ſition againſt Timeus, But 1 Tha 
only take notice of the laſt Words of 
this Chapter, which I think are ex- 
tremely beautiful.Me are nor, he 


E 4 iays, 


1.56 
Jays, fo imaging... "the Soul or. Mind 
joined 10 Body, as "if we Were 40 Join 
M lofonry. Hg 42 Ps or other In- 
rument of . made by another 


| Artie 4 , and 55 8 one {0 be. ani- 
| mated by the ber- 1 

"How then are we to ſuppoſe Body 
and Mind, or the variable and in- 
wariable Parts of N ature, joined! 1 
NOW. T have mentioned lis, take a 


Träntlation of. A Paſſag e in the Cloſe 
of. 'Þ 8th Chap. "of lis 2d Book of 
Phy ics. — 2. is abfurd, 40 imagine i there 
5 7 0 fel Cauſes, becauſe: We do not 
fee 457 . efficient = under Dell Bera- 

5 Biz  neithe Tye, Art, delibe- 
E 7 fer if Skop-Carpentry were in 
Ie 1 80 176 Jef, as Ma- 
; 7 5 83 0 1 if bee : in Art 


an En Toſs | her 2 Ae in Na: 
e #4 ZDIS 15 10] a pparent, ben 


| 2 one; BER bimpelf ; 5 Mi t 2 leb a 


an Mature i 16 very 1 


| The Reap! wh he fe BCA: does 
ndt delete Wit 158k 4.5 take to 
ee 


* _ 4; 2 8 
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be this. He is only guss fel, an Artiſt 
who deliberates or conſults with him- 
| felt. He is not ſuch. eve that 
is to ſay, he is not a perfect Artiſt. 
For to deliberate,” or conſult, im plies 
Inquiry after Knowlege; and that im- 
plies the Want of it. 

The concluding Part o chat Thap- 
ter, where he argues againſt the Pe- 
| auen af. the Soul as conſiſting of 


2 


cient to, "diſcover; bim in, that. Argus 
ment. Had. he thought the Nature 
of. Nes not explained; as. well as could 
be, by that Definition, he would moſt 
certain] y. have given, his Reaſons for 
it; and his —— not done it, is a 
plain Indication of his Opinion. 


You can't explain, lays he, che Pa- 
frons and, Operations, tbe Cogitations, 
Senſes, Pleaſures, and iP, ains of. the 
Soul, by that Defnition.: Hut this: is 
no e why it may not bejthe 
Definition of the ulelligeut F Hart of 
the Soul. e 10 125811 — ack 1¹¹ 
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| Have both taken. 


LETTER VII. 


s to Arihotle's Character as an 
" Avtthor; you will think it 
when 1 tell you, that he is 
Alte Teuopbon. Por, at the Bottom, 
dus the fame Manner which they 
The one inſtructs 


by a ' Story, and what ſeems to be 
exfually fare in telling; the other by 
plain Reaforiny ; and; to prepare 5 
ag ab of them; they both . 
mE vον ſenfible of your” own . 
wranre; and Want of Inſtruction, 
am at the ane time inſpire #Defite 


of Improvement. Are ee, done 
this 1 tin of Virtur 


in the Character of Socrater, and by 
u the 


([ 59 J 
the Dialogue of Socrates and Eurby- 
demus. Ariſtotle has done the fame 
1 lan regard to Knowlege. What he 
s of it in the Beginning of his 
N. taph yſies, not to mention other 
Places, I dare ſay, never fails to ani- 
mate his Readers to the Purſuit. And 
his Metaphyſics, inſtead of informing 
the Reader in what he expects to 
have immediately transfuſed into him, 
never fail to inform 1 what i 
more valuable to him to know (fince 
the other is im poſſible), his own M 
neſs. The Method of Inſtruction 
Ariftotle has taken, is, in reality, the 
— 4 of 3 He leads us 
t w is 5 and 
evident to us, 1 Fed 
and maß evident. in igſelf.— As he 
leads us through alb the Scenes of 
Nature, before he brings us to 25 
_ Spurceof all; ſo he gives us a plain 
ſummary. Viem of Reaſon, beſcre he 
brings us to the F ::06! Nea 
fon. And this was the: Uſei het in- 
er tended 


I eso 
tended to make of his Doctrine of 
— ; that; by this Method, he 

might bring us to the Principles of 
+ which he truly calls 5. 
logistic Principles, | That he began 
with that which is moſt evident to 
2 common Reaſon of Mankind, is 
ain from: this, That all Mankind 
| nm been convinced of the Truth of 
what he ſays about Syllogiſm, thougli 
none have hit upon the ſecren Charm 
which runs through all, and fo PO. 
erfully wrought upon them, 4 and 
3 thro all Things. 
Hutitonlet you ſee, that Ariſforle 
has taken the right Method, I muſt 
put you in mind of thoſe Paſſages 
at". "celats to Hadudtian For, in 
hort, properly ſpeaking, tis by In- 
duction We get all our Knowlege, of 
what Kind focvcr ds what I. 
now ſay as only: tobe underſtood by 
Induction. Li ſhall give y bu one of 
Twoliſlateuandilodeye exo t0 wle 
the — more.! (10: 


obus: 2 


Nr AIM ne M cul 
Howe Hol 1 he; r 0 know, rh 
every Angle in a Hemicircle is 4 Right 
one? When I firſt inquire about it, 
I have only one — d, which 
I have here drawn i (and another, i 
you pleaſe, in my Mind, correſpond⸗ 
ent to it). By drawing ac, the Ra- 
dius, I make the Iſoſceles Triangles, 
and only conclude, that: this particu- 
lar Angle 5 z d is e one. of 
ou draw another 
my Mind, or on . 
— BAD; airy es 
find my Lfoſceles. 7 Tot BUF 
Triangles ſtill ac XX - Fo 
companying Di ent 01 
Right Angle in the Semicircle, and 
Lind chis alſo to be a Right Angle; 
Vt: 2 "3607 e logon 1 11 and: 
414 | 
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and from the Nature of the Circle, 1 


find this will be the Concluſion about 
every other Angle in the Semicircle, 
and conclude, that every Angle in 
the Semicircle is a Right ane. 

In Mathematies the Mind is very 
quick. in making this Induction; but 
the Antients were quick enough to 
{py her out. But, if the Induction 
bemade, and the ad rA Underſtood 
in theſe: gubjects in a few Inſtances, 
itt more Time in other Sub- 
jetts which are of much greater Im- 
portance to us. But I ſhalbchuſe: to 

am Inftance in one which it 
* of the loweſt Claſs, 
I am now, for Inſtance, drinking 
Tea to a certain Degree; I obſerve 
it: From looking! back or! what I 
have done damen Ican recollect 
5, 6, 7, 8 times, when dranł it 
to the ſame Degree; andrevery'one 
of: theſettimes l find my Nerves were 
affected. Hence I conclude (br forin! 


_ — 2 that 1 
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time I drink Tea to ſuch; a Degres, 
1 hurt my Nerves: I lodge this: ini 
my Memory, which I baye acquieed. 
— many Inſpections. To- motrom L 
watch myſelß and find myſelf going 
to drink Tea again to the ſame: De- 
E Tra ta © Then I-reaſon; with: 

myſelf thus: Every time I drink Tea: 
to ſuch a Degree, I hurt my Nervea. 


52 am nom going ta-driok: it 10. 
ſuch a D 


lam nom going tolurumyNerves. 

Thus Sicher 51 To, and -by:;the: ſame» 
Standard I know; the Stage: of another: 
Man' 8 ws, * — —_— der 


you 

Ria, wW Hoch Ariſtotle gives, 5 
Bey may underſtand Mathematics, 
but not Maraliy. That Paſſage: of 
Ariſtotle to me is extremely beautiful 
in lis manner of Writing, as welle 
as of the higheſt Importance. 
But to apply my Doctrine to the 
AufineG. of Hilogiin: I faid juſt 


now, 


5 


16641 
now; he gave us a ſummary View of 
Reaſon, in order to lead us to the 
Principles of Reaſon. But, to take 
this ſummary View, it mult. be ob 
ſerved how. All Forms of Reaſonjtg 

are included in his Fitſt Scheme, that 
is, to ſee how tlie other Schemes ate 


reduced to that; and fee this not on- 


ly in the Inſtances given by him, or 
the Schoolmen; but in] nſtances taken 
from other Sciences, eſpecially Geo- 
metry. And -wheir' We fee by in- 
duction, that all is reduced to his 
Firſt Scheme; we are to fee, wha? 73 i 
that bibi is. the * ſame in EP and. 
gives Light io every thing.” And this 
ir done by! Induction. And if 5 we 
do not make:the Induction the Way 
he leads us, we muſt: do it Tome other 


Way with. more Difficulty, or elſe 
never pretend to know the AM 7 
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LETTER R. 


HE Harmony, UNioN, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF NATURE, 
CONSIDERED AS ANIMATE , AND/ IN- 
TELLIGENT, that is to ſay, conſi- 
dered as ACTIVE, SBNTIENT, AND 
INTELLIGENT. 

If there is a Harmony and Co- orre- 


ſpondence of Mature, conſidered as 


Pas8IVE, there muſt be a proportioned 


Correſpondence and Harmony in Na- 


ture, conſidered as AcrIvE; that is, 


conſidered as the Causs of that other 


Harmony and Correſpondence. ' . 


For Inſtance, ſhe acts harmoni- 


ouſly, and correſpondently with her- 
ſelf, in imparting KnowLEGs' from 


| 
: 
| 
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the ſame GNERAL PrINCIPLES, whe- 
ther in the way of Science or Opi- 
nion, and in the ſame regular Man- 
ner to Men, and to all other Intelli- 
gences that any-where exiſt 3 not 
leaving them in their Motions to 
CHaNcs, but giving them a Law, 
which they cannot forſake, a deter- 
mining Principle of Aion, in their 
UNDERSTANDINGsS, that is, in THEM- 
SELVES. F 

And, in general, ſhe acts every- 
where like herſelf, as ſhe . imparts 
BzinG, Form, and Ox DER, to all 
Things alike, caſting all, as it were, 
in the ſame Mould * END. 9 44-0- 
co q a Sts. 

And if we lay aſide this relative 
View of Nature, and conſider her 
as ſhe is in herſelf, not as ACTING, 
but as SPECULATING, I mean, as 
having SE NSE and InTELLIGENCE; in 
this View, ſhe likewiſe appears to 
harmonize and correſpond with herſelf; 
from whatever Point of the UNI 
* Plat, Epls. VERSE 


£67] 
vakszE ſhe directs her E e, havin 
there the ſame full and eaſy Pro- 
ſpect of the Univer/e, which the has 
any-where elſe, together with the 
ſame INTELLECTUAL OBjzcts there 
in her Mind, fome of them copied 
in whatſhe ſees, ſome not, and only 
within hen oo oor Top 
How perfect is this Harmony and 
Correſpondence of Nature! There 
is no Compariſon between it and the 
Correſpondences of Men, or of the 
 higheſ# Intelligences that can be ſup- 
poſed ; becauſe, however numerous 
and perfect they may be in themſelves, 
and in their Harmony, Friendſhip, 
and Correſpondence with one another, 
they are ſtill uany, and have —_ 
ſeparate Conſciouſneſſes, one to each 
of them, not one common to them 
all; and becauſe their Intercourſe is 
not inſtantaneous, but in time, and by 
Succeſſion ; and by fome Medium or 
other, not by 1MMEDIATE Cos ci- 
OUSNESS AND INTUITION, FA 
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How intimate is this UNION of 
Naruxz! Not of many Things, ene 
here, and another there; but of ons 
THrinG every-where the SAME, How 
different his Union from that of other 
Things! ImMmuTarLs, ETERNAL, 
SIMPLE, PURE, UNMIXT | How wide, 
and extenſive ! COMPREHENDING ALL 
ThiNos; and, though couuk NsVU- 
RATE to the 2 nderſtanding, yet ex- 


ceeding the Bounds of Imagination, 


or any thin y which has ſomething 


— it! 
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and RRE ASON are, and that 
the DivIxzx Mixp is ever preſent 
with you, guiding you. by Reaſon in 
whatever you © do or think rationally, 
muſt, above all Things, raiſe one 
above the World. Here is that Ob- 
ject of Enthuſiaſm, which is the juſt- 
eſt in the World. No Wondel the 
Antients laid ſo much Streſs upon 
this Principle, and took ſuch Care to 
hinder it from being profaned, and 
to make it in the beſt manner under- 
ſtood at the ſame time. Without 
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this, Philoſophy is a dull Thing, and 


inefficacious. —Is it poſſible to ima- 
ine the antient Szozcs were ignorant 


in this Point, whatever the Moderns 
were? — Even Pericles had this Know- 
lege, and ſeems to have learnt it from 
Anaxagoras, as I ſuppole Socrates 
himſelt did. I conclude this from 
the latter End of the Phedrus, where 
Socrates aſcribes the Force and Sub- 
limity of Pericles's Genius to this 


Knowlege. Tis juſt before he comes 


to explain the Art of Speaking by 
the Art of Phyſic.— Perhaps the 
Antients thought it not ſafe to pub- 
liſh this Doctrine of Divine Inſpira- 
gion to the World. Tis rem a able 


only juſtified by Aenophon, on the 
Footing of vulgar Faith. And may 


not what Shcrates privately taught on 


this Subject have been blab'd abroad? 


But I muſt have dohe with thisSub- 
ject at preſent, of which the leaſt one 
SO" "og can 


-» 


that Socrates's Pretenſions to it are 


SS. > % i 
© 


_ 
_ 
1 
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can ſay of it is, that tis of azz is 
others the moſt engaging. * 7 


LETTER XI 


| O Urward Things proceed in one 
/# immutable Order, and ſo do 
inward Things too. Mr. Locke ſays, 
we do not think always. But he 
allows, that we think always when 
we are awake. And fofar, no doubt, 
our Power is limited. We cannot 
help thinking; and the Laws by 
which our Thoughts proceed, and by 
which we are turned over from one 
Thought to another, are general. 
We muſt give our Aſſent to Turb, 
and deny it to Falſbood. We muſt 
purſue Good, and refrain from Evil. 
| „ Things, 


——ͤ 


L 721 
Things, or the Apprargnges of them, 
always determine us. 

All rational Motions, * they 
terminate in the Mind, or on out- 
ward Things, I mean all rational 
Speculation, and Practice, are from the 
immediate Causz OH RR ASON. He 
that ſees this fully, is not only ſatisfied 
with the Evidence of bis rational 
Proceedings, but has the Pleaſure of 
knowing he has the bet Authority in 
the World, on bis Se.. 

My Mind is not now in Tune ; 
the Cauſe is, a Cold ; that Cold is 


from the external Order of Thin g8 3 


and that external Order of Things is 
from Gop: And in this View Gop i is 
a remote Cauſe. 


—— r. Clarke ſays, MoxatiTy conſiſts 


leo re > err ons og > oe 
ä 


ina Power of doing otherwiſe than 


a do at the time af 44H I think _ 


the contrary. e have 710 Pomer o 70 
do otherwiſe than we do at. the time of 
doing g. But he that finds it good to 
Wok hack on what he has — has a 


Power 


4. 


| = ] 
Power of further conſidering it ; ; and 
if he thinks it good to do better, he has 
a Power of making zhjs his End, and 
of proceeding, according to Art, to ob- 
tain that End; and, if he likes this Way 
of Thinking, he has a Power of going 
on in it in the ſame manner To-day as 
Yeſterday, and To- morrowas To-day. 
Philosophy is nothing but the 
Lovs or TxUTE; and he that does 
not know how to purſue TzxuTH in 
the Way of InpucrT1on, as well as in 
the Ways of SYNTHEs1s and ANALY- 
81S ; in ſhort, he that is not Maſter 
of all theſe Ways of , proceeding, is 
10 Philoſopher, He that is ſo, is a 
complete. one. | And can you think 
the old Stoics were not? Aenopbon 
and the late Earl of Shafteſbury were 
Maſters in all theſe Ways. But they 
thought it becoming them to ſhew it 
only from the Effect, whilſt their 
Eyes were fixed on that conſummate | 
Grace, that Beauty of Nature, and 
that Perfection of Numbers, which 
| 5 


CY 


L 74 ] 
is not eaſily diſcovered in their Wri- 


tings, but * the Effect of them on 


the * Reader, 


LETTER XIL 


8 for the unrversar Mix, I 
know not how it can be 
better repreſented, than by compare- 
ing it, as one of the Antients has 
done, to a CCIE, or SPHERE, , whoſe 
Center is every-where, and Circum- 


ference no-where. At every Center I 


ſuppoſe we are to conceive a MIND 


joined with an INSTANTANEOUS | 


SENSE or PERCEPTION of all that paſſes 
in the UNIVERSE. Of this Mind we 
are to form an Idea, from that Por- 
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. 
tion we enjoy, as our Mind is con- 
verſant about the Objects of Science, 
or rather we are to take it, I ſup- 
poſe, from thoſe Objects. As the 
Light of our own Mind is common 
with that of the UnivERsAL Our. p 
and as all Science, properly ſo called, 
is derived from r _ felf-evi- 
dent Principles, and indeed virtually 
contained in it: Hence NOYS, the 
Word for the UNIVERSAL MinD, 
ſeems, properly ſaid, to be rad 
APXON, And I would define Minn, 
in the groſs, to be THAT wnicn 
MAKES US CAPABLE OF SEEING ALL, 
TzurfH. For there is ſomething in 
all Mankind, did they not want /ome 
general Ideas (as Men who are born 
blind and deaf, do thoſe of Colours 
and Sounds), which makes them ca- 
fable of perceiving all poſſible Truth ; 
or, if you pleaſe, of being omni- 
ſcient, were all poſſible general Ideas 
exhibited to their View, after the Man- 


ner 


76 
ner of; Sheraves's: Queſtions to the il- 
literate Perſon in the Meno. 
The Queſtion. then is, What is 
THAT, which males us capable of per- 
ceiving all poſſible ſelf-evident Truths 2 


Or, as every ſuch Truth is a general 
Idea, the Queſtion will be, I hat is that 
GENERAL IDEA, which runs through 
all theſe. general "Ideas, and is the ſame 
in tbem all, as Three ſtrait Lines in- 
cluding Space is the ſame in all Tri- 
angles ? For Ariftotle lays, Nis is 
&dos ry 3 as it will appear to be, 
when tis conſidered farther, that the 
Terms of all Pro poſitions whatever, 
within the Compaſs of Science, are 
aan, or general Ideas. So that, ., 
muſt be a GENERAL: IDEA, not only of 
fuch general Ideas, as are ſelf-evident 
Truths, but of all general Ideas what- 
ever.— And thus . the human Mind 
1s Suva pe rr TA yonrTa, as. the gene 
ral Mind 1 IS EVTENEY Els For what WE 
perceive by Succeſſion, the Diving 


Mind perceives all at once.---And 
thus, 
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thus, I ſuppoſe, we are to conceive 
hot Forms of Knowlege in Euclid, 
and all other Forms of Knowlege, 
exiſting originally together in Ons 
KNnowLEGE, in this Center where I 
am, chat where you are, and every- 
where elſe, and from thence com- 
municated by Piece-meal, as it were, 
to us.---This will explain, J ſuppoſe, 
the Movoridss of Plato in his Sympoſium, 
and the To Ti\ey®- 77 , By 
which, I have a Fancy, he hints, 
that we are here and there, andeyery- 
where, in the. Univerſal Mind, as 
Fiſhes in the 5 8 ena | 
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LETTER XIII 


As for the # ENI in that Paſſage 

"A of Ariſtotlèe (B. 3d, Ch. 6th 
to be underſtood juſt as that ather 
z 61 is, which follows the Mixture of 
the Soul in Plato, immediately after 
the Words iir. a:910-, Where the 
Word Ons ſeems to fall in very na- 
turally. For here the Exiſtence of 
temporary Things is ſet in Oppoſition 
to the d dd ra, which latter do as 
truly and properly exiſt in ONE, as 
the former do in Multitudes through- 


out the Univerſe. The ſame a+ 
Eo 


/ 


[ 79 ] 
of Ariſtotle is repeated again in the 
next Chapter, which confirms the 
above Interpretation in the ſtrongeſt 
Manner. For the Tarra T4 ,- 
are the Things of Time, or (as Plato 
expreſſes it in the Paſſage referred to) 
they are Tims, where he conſiders 
Tims in Oppoſition to ETzaniTY. | 
For as Ezernity is the Attribute of 
eternal Things, ſo Time is the At- 
tribute of temporary Things. And 
if you put Eternity A eternal Things 
(juſt as you put Rotundity for round 
Things) it will be as proper to put 
Time for temporary Things. And 
as Plato, in this Place, joins Num- 
ber and Motion with Time, ſo I think 
Ariſtotlès Definition of Time is the 
Number of Motions. But to return to 
the z , which exiſts in ONE, and 
of which temporary Things are the 
Images, or Copies, and proceed from 
it. To ſay it exiſts in Time, is to 
ſay it is a temporary Thing; and 
yet, notwithſtanding, it is very proper 
14, to 


| [ 8 ] 
to ſay, the UNIVERSAL Mind exiſts 
before particular ones, whole Being 
depends upon it. And that it was 
at the. time that Plato and other 
Philoſophers were on the Stage; 
and that it will be, when another 
Plato, and other Philoſophers, take 
their Turn in Life. But if you leave 
out the reſt, you can't ſay, that it 
was, or that it will be, only that it 
s. And here it may be obſerved, 
that this does not end in mere Theo- 
ry. Perhaps there is nothing can 
contribute more to take off our Ad- 
miration from that Multitude of par- 
ticular Forms - which ſurround us; 
and transfer it to Thar, from which 
they are copied, and in which they are 
ſummed up in the moſt perfect manner. 
It will ſurely teach us a Veneration 
for that Share of Reaſon or Under- 
ſtanding, which we call our own, 
and make us proud of the little Uſe 
of it in the Conduct of Life. 
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F there be a Baur Y in VigTue, 
certainly the Mind muſt have a 

Feeling of it, whilſt it has it under 
View, no lefs than a Feeling of Har- 
mony, . when. preſented to the Ear, 
For the true Speculation of Virtue 
ſeems to be rather like the Practice 
and actually Hearing of Muſic, than 
the bare Speculation of Sounds. It 
muſt be felt and underſtood together. 
And we muſt be, to uſe the Poet's 8 
Expreſſion, in ſome meaſure what we 
Bebold, if it be true, that a Man muſt 
be tolerably good, before he can have 
any tolerable Notion of Goodneſs, _. 
. ang 


ks... 


182) 


ol Virtue, as 0 as to deſpiſe, and to 


, ͥ ]] Ru, Cu ur 
» 
8 9 


| Aer, and be contented without them, 
| tis neceſſary, as well as we can, to 
| take the Y/hole of Vi irtue in one 
View. For, as every beautiful Ob- 


ds aca ye a PIR 


all its Parts. _ 
The Wnolx or Vnrun conſiſts 


in an habitual Di poſition of Mind 10 
embrace nothing as good but what is 


rational, and diffated by the Univer- 
al Mind, the Supreme Beauty and 
Source of e, is beautiful in all 


Freedom of Thought in O ppofition to 
Fancy and Ohne of Good in Life, 
aſe, Pleaſure, Riches, a Name, 4 
Char acter or Piſtinction among Men, 
or whatever elſe is the Object IF the 


thus reduced, make Way for the 
97 Love 


To be duly affected with the Beauty | 


raiſe ourſelves above, ſuch Indulgences 
as are inconſiſtent with this Chara- 


Jet muſt be a hel, the Charm of 
it muſt. ariſe from the united View of 


Things. This ſuppoſes Likerty and 1 


o! FT: > 
mY 


felfiſh Paſſions. And eſs P aſſions, 


931 


Love of Mankind, and Gratitude to 


Society, for Generofity, and a Spirit 
to add to the common Stock of Ne- 

ceſſaries and Conveniencies, or Means 

of Comfort and Enjoyment, diſdain- 
ing the diſhoneſt Thought of living 
on the Labour and Acquiſitions of 
others, or gaining the Fruits of So- 
ciety into our Poſſeſſion, and then 
tyrannizing over thoſe who have a leſs 


Share of them than ourſel ves. 


| 
\ 


But tis not enough to coulfidi Vir 


tue thus in itſelf. We muſt conſider 
it as excellent, and bring it into View 
with hat 1 ie it excels ; viz. com- 
pare this Beauty with other Beauties 
of Nature and Art; but, above all, 


with the human Character, as it 18 


varied and diverfified in the ſeveral 
Orders and Ranks of Men, from the 


meaneſt Peaſant to the hi gheſt Poten- 


tate or Grandee; and this not only 


in that State or Nation in which we 


live, but in others, as well thoſe that 


are more rude and barbarous, as thoſe 
4 ps 6 
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| that -are more poliſhed: and refined. 


And thus the virtuous Character be- 
comes complete, as well in relation 
to the Univer/e, as to Society, For a 


Senſe of this Beauty and Excellence 


of Virtue will neceſſaril produce 
Foy and Satisfaction, in that we live 
among thoſe Orders on which it depends, 


This: will in 1/pire « a ft ncere Love and Ad- 


oration of God, in whom we zhus fa 


. and Refs. 


As grand as this Idea of Virtue is, 
when we have endeavoured to com- 
prehend it to our utmoſt Capacity, 
and as much as tis above our Prac- 
tice in common Life, tis certainly. 


| neceſſary to view and contemplate it 


often, both for the Artainment of it in 
our ſelves, and for the Pleaſure of the 
Contemplation, as ſuperior to that 
of Mathematical, or other Philoſo- 
Phical 8 peculation. EFor by this means 


3 


. 


. 


1 bt 


"we are more and more convinced of 
the Reality of its Exiſtence.---Had we 
but once taſted the Pleaſure of good. 
Eating and Drinking, and but a faint 
Remem- 


[85 J 
Remembrance of it remaining with 
us, it would not be in our Power, 


though we deſired it, to become lu- 
xurious, ſuppoſing the Means of gra- 
115 


gr 
 tifying our Appetites to be with Dif- 
| * 


ficulty come at, and we had Bay 
Prejudices againſt them. 


As to the Subject of Hd 
| it never was once Aa 
4 


Queſtion with: 7\ / 
| me, Whether Gop was happy. But 
it has been a very ſerious one, Whe- 


ther he was good, and what Reaſon 4 
I had to rejoice in his Being. But in 


this latter Queſtion I have Be long 5 


quite ſatisfteg. 


I had never any | 
Notion of proceeding @ priori.” The 
Qu 


ueſtion therefore is, Whether Max 
is in his 6% State, or happieſt, by har- 


monizing with Mature, Viz. by enter- 


ing into that Courſe of Life, for which, 
by his Conſtitution and Make, be fin 


Kad. 
W. to have deſigned him. If I 
had found, 


146.76 444642 wound 
—— — we 
* 
* 


by fuch a Courſe, by thus 
coinciding with the Deſign of Nature, 
L had been more unha ppy than thoſe 


G 3 


wha 


[8%]. 
o pay no ſuch Regard to ber, the 
leaſt that I could have concluded muſt 
have been this, That ſhe never meant 
well to me. But when I find the con · 
trary, when I find Good is intended 
me, and that this Good is in my 
Minp, which Mixp is imparted to 
me from the UNIVERSAL Mind, and 
neceſſarily connected with it, then I 
conſider the UNIVERSAL. MIND under 
the Notion of Goop according to 
Plato, or the DRMoN of Socrates un- 
der the Notion of Lovx. 
Let Happineſs lie in T'EMPERANCE, 
LIBERTY, and Hoxks x. This is 
but the Effect of my own Mind, as it 
reaſons and governs: By this means 
tis acquired, and likewiſe preſerved. 
My own Mind, therefore, is the Cauſe; 
ow) the Effect ought to be ales 
to it: But the Light, the Being of 
1 my own Mind, is from a hirher 
1 Cauſe; and this Cauſe is what Plato 
= cCaalls 0 to which all is to be re- 
| ferred, — And on the other hand, 3 


[ 87 ] 


all be referred to this, and this daß 5 


cipally heeded ; the Conſequence will. 


be, Temperance, N 88 ts 
Happineſs, 
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Torx is ag, Or dpxav rig Mun. 
The Idea of RNOwLEGE we 
take from Euclid, as it is, in 


general, /yllogizing on Subjects, which, 
together with their Relations, are 
always the ſame, and i nvariable, from” 
feet evident Principles. The Soul of 
the World operating 1 in this manner 
every-whete ; which Operation Plato, 
in his Tinæus, ſeems to repreſent by 


hisCircle movingand communicating 
with the Center; Ns, ſays he, i 76 


84 2 
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2 ave ns HTFOTEAGTAL, I ean give NO 
other Reaſon why Plato gives us the 
Formation of a Soul, and accordingly 
preſents us with an imperfect Be- 
ing, as acting ſucceſſively, than this; 
that the Idea of ſuch a Being, as we 
have it within ourſelves, is more fa- 
miliar to us; and that, from the Idea 
of ſuch an impenfecs Being, he 
thought, we might moſt eaſily raiſe 
our Conceptions to that which is pz R- 
FECT. Thus he lays the Foundation 
of this ſpeculative Knowlege, as well 
as that which is practical in the KN. - 
LEGE OF OURSELVES. | | 
But to return to the Conſideration 
of Nes and #r5uy above, after the 
Manner of A4ri/fozle, And here it 
is plain, that every ſelf-evident 
Principle muſt be a. general Idea, 
becauſe tis a Medium by which ge- 
neral Concluſions are drawn. I ſhould 
hardly have made ſo obvious a Re- 
mark, but that, as obvious as it 1s, 
it ſeems to have eſcaped Mr. Locle, 


» 
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or not to have been conſidered by 
him in a right manner. He ſeems to 
imagine we may have Knowlege of 
particular Things ; than which no- 
thing can be more abſurd. I may 
indeed know Particulars, while 1 
have them under View; but, when 
they are not ander View, I am not 
ſafe in affirming of them what I did, 
when they were, being conſcious they 
are ſubject to Change and Altera- 
tion, and to be one time what they 
are not another. Whereas every Ob- 
ject of Knowlege, I am conſcious, is 
always, what it appears to be when 
under View, that is, eternal. | 
To explain 4ri/totle's Expreſſion--- 
Ns 18 dg. «S@y---1t ſeems neceſſary to 
conſider Mix p as the general Idea of 
all general Ideas. And here every 
Propoſition in Science, whether De- 
finition, ſelf-evident, or demonſtrated, 
is a general Idea. For, as a Trian ole 
is many Three Right Lines Py is ol | 
ie: foiga Right-angled Triangle 
| enany. 
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many Three Right-lines including Space 
under a certain Relation. And the 
47th of Euclid is as much a general 
Idea, as the Definition of a Tri- 
angle. eee e 

I obſerved before, that, if we had 
Knowlege only of Particulars, that 
would not be Knowlege ; and, could 
Man go no further in Numbering 


than Ore, or the Singular Number, { 


Plato ſays, in his Epinomis, he would 
be egporitaroy Cory, Now every gene- 


ral Idea neceſſarily implies the Idea 


of Mary, as previous to the Con- 


ception of it. Take then any Many 


whatever, 2, 3, 4, 35, Sc. what 
Ideas are previous to the forming my 


Idea of any one of theſe Many? I 


begin with Two, the moſt ſimple; 


but, before we conſider Two Things 
in general, the Matter will be eaſier, 
if we conſider any Two Particulars, 
Tuo Men, for Example. Here I 


obſerve the ſame Form, the Form of 
Man, in both, and yet different in 
LT the 


a 
7 
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ö 
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7 
1 
be! 
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3 | 
the one from the other ; and with- 
out theſe Ideas of Two, Same, and 
Different, I can't conceive them as 
Two Men. Now, as to Tae Things 
in general, here I conceive Thing or 
Being as that which is common, and 
the = in both, and as different in 
each, for this very Reaſon, becauſe 
they are Two. For, if you fuppoſe 
= not different, they are not Two, 
but One; and if you — Thing 
or Being not to be common to 
both, then neither of them is. Thus 
by virtue of theſe Three Ideas joined 
together, of Being, Same, and Dr. 
ferent, I e of Two; and, 
by continually: repeating them, have - 
he ets 4, 5, Ec. and thus, 
ſo far as every general Idea is many, 
ſo far I have. it. Conſider it further 
as All, or Every, or a hole; and 
then you have the general Idea com- 
plete, If you put only or 
eren OY in "wa n a 


Fyllo- 


— A_ 
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Syllogiſm, there can be no Conclu- 
ſion. = BM 
From the Example of the Defi- | 
nition of d ,t!“ in the Sophiſta, 
it appears, that the Definition of eve- 
ry general Idea is, what it has the 
fame, or in common, with other general 
Ideas, and different from them. And 
thus, ſo far as Definition implies the 
Knowlege of a 'Thing, the general 
Idea of it is, Being, Same, and Dif- 
ferent, And in like manner the 
| Knowlege of a particular Thing, 
i Theztetus, for Example, implies what 
he has in common and different from 
other particular Men.—And this 
| ſeems to agree with Ariſtotlès gene- 
ral Conception of phyſical Things 
> or Things in e, the YAH, MOPS 
| or EIAOS, and ETEPHSIS, 
From what I have ſaid, you will 
eaſily conceive, that Tus GRNERAI. 
IDEA OF ALL GENERAL IpzAs is the 
complex Idea of Being, Same, and 
DieFERENT, joined together. Vou 
obſerve 
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obſerve likewiſe, how ALL KNOwLEOE 
is virtually contained in sxLY-EVID ENT 
PRINCIPLES. 
The Queſtion is, V Zar is a Pro- { 
ofition in general, as every Two. 
— wi. be the Terms of a true 
Propoſition, either affirmative or ne- 
gative, coincident with the general 
Conſideration of the Number Two? 
The Anſwer to the Queſtion muſt 
be taken from the general Conſider- 
ation of the Number Two. | 
Now, in every Two Things, I con- 
ſider ſomething as the /ame in both, 
or common to both, as Animal in Man 
and Bird ; Thing or Being, in Two 
Things in general. Since then the 
Terms of every Propoſition are Two, 
they muſt be either both different from 
that which is comMoN TO BOTH, as 
Man and Bird from Animal; or only: 
one of them different, as Man and 
Animal, Bird and Animal; or ne- 
tber of 250 different, and then they 
are both the ſame, and only a Re- 
ty | petition 


„„ 
ition of the ſame Idea, as Animal 
and Animal. Were all Propoſitions 
of this laſt Sort, there could be no 
Light brought into the Mind. Pro- 
poſitions of the Second Sort are all 
affirmative; Propoſitions of the Firſt 
Sort all negative. 

So that 70 affirm one Thing of an- 
other, as Animal of Man, is to ſay, 
it is the ſame with that which is com- 
mom to both. For here the Idea of 
Animal is found under 2th Terms, 
and is itfelf, beſides, one of them: 
And to deny one Thing of another, is 
to ſay, tit > different from that' which 
7s common to both. — And to affirm and 
to deny one Thing of another at the 
ſame time, both remaining the ſame, 
is, in fact, to ſay, 'tis both ſame and 
different from that which is common 
10 Sarl; or, that ſame is differemt.— 

As the Mind: abhors this Thought, ſo 

tis neceſſarily and gladly determined 

by the contrary, in all its rational 

1 And the more or leſs 4 
Min 
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Mind is governed by this IV uceſſny, 
it is the more or leſs perfect. Only 
this is to be obſeryed further in a 
PzzrgcT Min, that here all theſe 
rational Operations, or ſucceſhve 
Views, are {ſwallowed up in ONE. 


LETTER XVI 


BE following Queſtions were 
uvery 3 to the An- 
* Whether thoſe Units or Mo- 
nadi, which they called 49, had a 
real Being, fo as ever to be the ſame, 
and no-way admitting Generation or 
Corruption? And whether, in Things 
that were ſenſible, and came into 
Being, and went out of it again, 
theſe ON RS were each of them di- 
vided, and became many, or exiſted 
Separate, and apart by themſe foes, 
4 which 
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which latter (as tis ſaid in the Begin- 
ning of the Fane ous __ 
ſible? 
A. eoplon 4 to hats is - 
theſe Queſtions, in which, no doubt, 
8 had been duly exerciſed, by make- 
ng the Human. Mind equal to the 
Divines and ſuppoſing theſe Ideas to 
be lodged out of the Reach of all 
Decay and Corruption in the Divine 
Mind, and from thence communi- 
cated to the Human. This anſwers 
the Queſtion, how tis they have a 
moſt firm and ſtable Exiſtence; and 
on this Hypotheſis tis as eaſy to: con- 
ceive, that they maß be copied in 
ſenfible Things an AcriyE 
Mix p, as that one and the bi Idea 
in an Artiſt may be copied in a Va-. 
nety of particular irh... 
And on this Hypotheſis all thoſe | 
Difficulties, I ſuppoſe; whichwere too 
hard for the young: ell ten in 0 f 
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Beginning of the Parmenides, may 
be obviated. x n 19 

How different is the modern Hy- 
potheſis, now ſo much in Vogue, 
from this of the Antients-! -Phole. 
Ideas, ſay they, are ab/traf? Ideas, 
which have no real Subfiſterice, and 
conſequently the 7ruthsrefulting from 
them (which are taken from Senſa- 
tion and Reffection, they ſay) have 


no other Eternity, or fixed Being, 


than what depends on Men and 

Things : Take away Men and Things 

then, and they are gone too; and 
even this TxuUTH, that Gop 18, 
has no longer Being. But, accord- 
ing to the Antients, the Cale is other 
wiſe, Were there a general Con- 
flagration, and every thing combuſti- 
ble overcome by the Element'of Fire; 
it would be ſtil} true, that Go 18, 
though there were none to view him; 


for ſurely the Spectator does not make 


the Object. And perhaps to aſſiſt 


their Hearers in this Way of Think - 


: 


f 
: 


H . 
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ins; it was, that the antient Szozcs 
feigned a general Conflagration. 


LETTER XVII. 


\R EATI ON. is commonly 
defined to be, the caufmg 
2 ng to exiſt now, which had no 
[i Being before. \ But exiſting is implied 
il in een g otherwiſe it is not ſome- 
i thing, but notbing ; and to make /ome- 
ſl thing to exiſt, is to make it 70 be, 
what it is already. But my Pen, 
4 which: is now between my Fingers, 
I cannot be put between my Fingers: 
Lit | I cannot be brought into this Room, 
103 j * where I. now am, — Power. The 
quality of Three Angles of a Tri- 


angle Ih. Two att cannot be 
83 - made 


L 990 chal 
made to be, thaugh there may be 


ſome other Thing prior to it, with⸗ 
out which it _— nat be. My 
Horſe, which is lame, cannot be 
made Joao; though there may be a 

| Cauſe of his „ ſo; there may be 
2 Nail in his — But to be 4 lit 
tle more ſerious. 

The Aſſurance we 3 af ho Ex- 
iencs of God, and of all other Truths, 
comes from Go. But may not Gon 
impoſe upon us, and give us what 
e he pleaſes ? If this Aſſu- 
rance is the Reſult of his Works and 
B (including ourſelves a- 

ag them), and if theſe were ſuch 
4 To pleaſed to make, our Aſſurance 
is then what he pleaſes. But the 
Caſe ſeems toibe.otherwiſe, 

There are Two Orders of Things, 
as different from one another as Light 
from Darkneſs; the Things, or the 
_ Axz's, whichthave been, and which 
willibe; and che Thin gs, Ot the AR Sz 
_ __ * e 


not 


[1 oo ] 
not be. The former are the ev ie, 
and the latter are their /a, which [ 
have called Art's. . 

Theſe Arg's exiſt in every Step of 
Demonſtration, from the Firſt Prin- 
ciple.down to the remoteſt Conclu- 
ſion; or, in other Words, you have 
the is, the ON, in every Step; you 
have no an „ nor Pill.be s, 


here. Would it not be fine Senſe, 


if any one ſhould ſay, Sir, I aſſure 
“ you, there has been an Equality of 
© Three Angles of a Triangle with 
„Two Right; and you may depend 
« upon it, Sir there will be again. 

- Theſe Anz's are the Objects of 
Knowlege,, and for this Reaſon in. 


mutable and invariable; becauſe, were 


all Things variable and mutable, and 


were there not ſomething: of a con 
rey Nature, KNOWLEGEGOPLD dor 
BE. 

"Theſe ARE” 85 then,. - not 
upon the WiLL of Gon; but they 
1 * BEING. Every fo. 


ceedin g 
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ceeding Step of Demonſtration de- 
pends upon every preceding one; and 
they all depend upon the TO A 
Ti TON, the SovrcEt os Minp, 
the ALL-TRUE and'P ERFECT. And 
if the Art's before-mentioned are 

not temporary Things, but eternal, 
and iaimutable; if neither any, nor 
all of them, can have any Being, 
without the FIxs TH; then, I ſuppoſe, 
we may. conelude' this Figs boi 
neceſſarily rs. But this Way of Proof 
is not demonſtrative ; and as for the 
Idea , Gon, perhaps the moſt per- 

fect one may be exhibited from the 
Conſideration of the Harmony, Lnion, 
and Correſpondence of Mature, con- 

f ſidered 28 "ANIMATE and INTELL. 
. GENT ; but this, ſurely,” will never 
be admitted by any honeſt Lover of 
Truth, till he ſees it perfectly anſwer 
to the beſt Knowlege he can get ôf 
the Things within and without him, 
of the rs and eU s. 
As Met. p. 842. Edit, Du. 


bes 


8 to the Modern, Gop 
is FIRST, and TRurg is nas r. In 
the firſt Place are Idens; theſe ariſe 
from our Faculties, and the Nature 
of Things without us. Tbe Make 
of our Faculties, and of the Things 
without us, is from Goh; and Gop: 
made all Things from Nothing, 
when Hen pleaſed, and as He pleaſed, 
According to the/Ahtients, : GoD is 
21287, and TruTy:6omes immedi- 
ately from him, not by the Medium 
of his Works; operating on Ab 
eulties 3 nor ln its BEIN any 
eee pot but: Feen Gov 
a0 the Truths refoltirig from them 2 
And the Make of our Faculties, and 
of outward Thi ngs,* is Acc di ' N to 
original Ideas of 2 Kind with 
250% which — ori 255 and a = 
oft, 7 ried to us; TRUTH 
ing ae from bee * theſe from 
PROM. EK, 

4 22 L E T- 
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| =D Bows in ſomę mealyre, be 
as good g. my Werd to yon: 
For, having Jateiy 162d: Dr. (a 
worth's;poſthpmoys! Treatiſe, n et 
nal and immutable Morality, cr, d 
it may as well he called, S eternal. 
and immutable Mind, all drawn 
the dauer SOREEES ; 1 have 


Thing, ,which;- 1 cl 1 hang hy 
ſeryed in aan Authors upon the 
ſame Subject, into Which L Hnd the 
Dactor has gone no fargher; than the 
ropes. + M bother it in leads him. 

As to the Qusſtion, M. hat it ic, he 
has remaakably yer it over, To! 05 


H 4 
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is the main thing in View in the 
Men. | 4 

For the Queſtion there, Whether Z 
188 be Senſe (with which the 
Doctor is intirely taken up), is in 
reality but a Queſtion, I betber it 
is at all; and is only introduced as 
preparatory to this other grand 
Queſtion of the Antients, I bat it 
ir. Perhaps the Doctor might not 
1 it worth his while to throw 
2 ſo much Time upon it, as 
t ſeem neceſſary, ſince he is in 
this Dialogue told by Socrates, that 
nunj ges of old ſpent almoſt. their 
whole”: Lives before they could deter- 
mine the, Point; or, perhaps, the 
Curioſity might ſeem vain; and, 
without. this Academic: Scepticilin, 
he might think himſelf Tully 
knowing in it; which is not un- 


natural to e This we find 


was Ms, Locle s Caſe; and, upon the EY 


Whole, hemay be betitcavculdd than 
7 Dr. . e 25 . Mind, with him, ri 


was 


[Re = 
was-a made or created Thing g5 and 5 
therefore carried no more 5 8 
it, than the outward ſenſible M, orld, . 
on which he rather beſtows ee EY 
Exiſtence, than upon his own Ideas, 5 
which are little more en a. Ly 
of At. 
To explain therbliſre the. Bey 11 5 
univerſal Nature by ” Eſſay of 
this Kind, cannòt be ſuppoſed to 
have been id Thoughts. Nor 
had he, like the Doctor, brefent Di 18 
dinity to inſpire him. 5 
When we are given to underſtand Wi 
by Pyrhugoras, in his myſterious 
Way, that KnowLEGE is the Har- 
mony of Ideas, we take io Notice 
of it, except perhap s as it affords us 
Diverfivid, But when we are told j 4 
by a Locle, that KNowWͤIECE is the 
Agreemient and E Diſagreement of Taeas, | 
and have it immediately explained _ 
to us, without the leaſt 'Myftery, . 
wherein this Agreement and Diſagree. K 
ment conſiſts, wh enumerating the 
Sorts 


, 
7 
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Sarts of it 3 we are ſerious, and give „ 
up our Attention and Aſſent, in a man- 
NCT , together, 5 admiring the Clearneſs 


of the Writer: For this Character, 


I think, i is univer ſally given to Mr. 
Lacks, conſidering, as they fay, the 
abſtract Nature of his Subject. Whilſt 


poor Dr. Pemberton lies in Diſgrace, 7 


for bis vain Attempt to explain Mew- 
eanian Philoſophy to fine Gentlemen 
and Ladies, we "nd the Name of 
Mr, Locke ſtill highly honoured, for 
bringing down to the Level of ordi - 
hary Capacities a Philoſophy of a 
mh; higher MN, arure ; and 1 ich, 2 
one would natural \ think, took 
place in the Mind, aſter that, and 
other. ?bilg/ophies, At At leaſt, it ſeems 
Apt; ealy to- ce; but that chere 
muſt be Knowlege or Science of 
Fey Ne 1 der . ee 8 


[ to7 ] 

poſe there were Songs and Tunes in 
Being, before there was a Canon and 
Art of Muſia o woo one ft 
Dpbeœtetus, being aſked, i. har Kue 
Jed was, anſwers by. enumerating -the 

Sorts of it in Mathematics, Arith- 
metic, Geometry; Aſtronomy, Muſic; 
which: was vety-generous in him (ays j 

_ Socrates), ieee HF 
one, to give many. —1 4 
therefore; it ſerms; Wg 18 * 
thut, which" war oN a the:''s AME 
in MANY. -This forward Diſpoſition 
of the human Mind to etumeratey = 
and ge the Ger r of Thing for the 
ine, is noted by 7 in 

other Dialogues, -befides thib of the 
Thezererr's; and from what he ſays of 
it in his e Epiſtle, n 
collect the Reaſon; for his 
writing on n in a concealed 
Manner. N F OE hg; hz» 
But ie e that ue 
thabs diſpoſed to enmmerate, and thus 
bo in Numbers. We are often. 
" FEM averſe 
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averſe to the Work, even when there 
is an abſolute N cceſlity for it. Of 
this, our Way of conſidering this 
Queſtion, whether the Axiom, It is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and tut to be, be the Principle of 
Science, is an Aalen Her, it is 
evident, we are averſe to that Arith· 
metic which is ſo natural upon other 
Occaſions; and yet, to deal fairly 
with this Queſtion, what can we do 

leſs. than enumerate, diſtinguiſh, or 
; define, ſuch Particulars as theſe? wiz. 
| Bxixo : abſolute, as it is oppoſed to 
| Mon enriey; relative, as when we ſay 
| a Thing is, or is not, with regard t6 
| ſome other Thing; and as this runs 
14 thro" every end eee 
itſelf; its Terms, general and Par- 
| ticula.; BEING writable and i invari: 
able; Science, Opinion. 3 PrINC1PLEs, 
— and different ; and abundance a 
| more, which ſuch Particulars would, 
| one aſter another, introduce, but 
wich ir ly. keen even trifling to : 


mention, 
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mention, if Ariſtotle's Remark will 
hold good in our Days, Thar, in this 
respect, we are like Gentlemen of great 
Eſtates, who think it beneath them 40 
be exact in their Accounts. 

The Locki/ts ſay, it is 1 | 
to form a general Idea without Time, 
and ſucceſſive Thought. Nor will it, 
I ſuppoſe, be denied them, that we 
muſt have many Ideas in our Mind, 
before we can fe pg e that, which is cm 
mom to them all. But the Conception | 
of them, as they are all one, is by a 

Angle Caft of Thought, which has 
nothing to do with Tine, any farther 
than it comprehends all the ſucceſ- 
ſive Views of thoſe particular Ideas, 
on the Sum of which it was raiſed 
into the Intellect. For I do not un- 
derftand this Propoſition, Three Right 
Lines, including &. 8 ace, are ThreeRizbe 
Longs One 155 101 ich i 7s "= than” — 


Riel. ner, Ons wee che le e 5 
» "other 


- 


Iro 

other Tuo; and am certain, that there 
are NO Three Right Lines, including 
Space, of which this ſhall not be ſaid; 
1. e. I do not underſtand 9 Pro- 
poſition, if 1 do not underſtand it 

as general. For Univerſality, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, is, when one 
cannot take any thing of the Sub- 
ject, of which the other Term ſhall 
not be ſaid; 

Were the Univatle "NPY with 
Triangles To-day, and others to take 
their Place To-morrow, theſe are 
only ſame of thoſe, that fall within 
the 1 Limits of the Affirmationbefore- 
mentioned. 80 that, had I an en- 
1 Scale: er Ls Hon 8 1 ers), 

4. 


* This Univerſaliy A is he Cari 
Infinite; which they define to be, that aubich 

not bung beyond it, as they do Finite, that whi 
hes, /omerhing beyond. it: Iu which their. Language, 
like chat of Hamers Gods, differs not à uo 
from chat in common Iſe. Here, on Aue con- 
tray, Finite (via) is that Aich has nothing be- 
| ken as Infinite (ef) that which hasJeme- 
thiog beyond it. Anaht. l. 1. c. 1. 


Ta 
dimenſionleſs, to penetrate, the Uni- 
verſe, and bring Home to my Mind 
all thoſe ſenſible Triangles, which 
formed the Pythagorean Element, 
that formed every-thingelſe; Iſhould 
find I had a een wichin me, to 
meaſure and judge of them all. For 
it is not wn. hg Minp as with the 
He. The He, unleſs you 
1 new- formed, muſt b Thin 5 
Place to Place to take a View of the 
ſenſtble World; but the Mixn,. by 
its preſent Strength and Capacity, tho 
confined to a Paint, takes a: bowls 7 
Survey of that which is intelligent. 
If it be ſaid, that ſome of theſe 
Triangles are too minute, as others 
may be too big, for the human Mind 
to lay her Hold on; it cannot, how- 
_ yer, be faid, that his takes from 
her Knowles gr, but only from the Uſe 
and Apes of it; In the 44 
Manner as a Man that underſtands 
| m— by loſing his Sight, would 
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not be ſaid to loſe his Knowlege, be- 
cauſe he could not now apply it 20 Par- 
ticulars; eſpecially if it were thorough 
Knowlege, and he were certain that 
no Particular could exiſt, of which 
he had not a Rule and Meaſure in 

his Mind. For, in reality, all par- 
ticular Exiſtences, whether within or 
without the Mind, do rather ſeem 
to come under the. Head of Senſe, 
than Knowlege * ; and are to Know- 


lege, as @ Thing 9 to its 


Meaſure. 

There are ſome who ſeem to have 
a Notion, that the Objects of Know- 
lege are ſpun, as it were, out of the 
Bowels of Particulars. And, with 
regard indeed to the Order in which 


Things become known to us, Par- 


ticulars are, without Queſtion, firſt. 
But then this is not the Order of 
Nature. Here, that which is mf 


72 1 at "RT aldnpd]e is), wad 1. 
du. Arif. de An. l. 3. c. 9. 
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(if I may ſo ſay) moſt knowable; and 
that which is leſs general, and ſub- 
ordinate, leſs ſo.---In this Syllogiſm 
—E Very Three Ri 'g bt Lines, include- 
ing Sham are Three Right Lines, 
One of which is leſs than the other 
Two. The Word Triangle fionifies 
Three Right Lines, including Space: 
Therefore the Word Triangle fi ipnifies 
Three Right Lines, One of which is 
les than the other Two---I day, in 
this Syllogiſm, that which is Firſt in 
the Order of Nature, is Three Right 
Lines; One of which is leſs than; the 
other Two. This may. be in many 
Minds, where. Three. Right Lines, 
including Space, haveno . But 
where erer Three Rigbt. Lines, include- 
ing Space, are, — of Neceſſity 
This muſt be. For, on Suppoſition 
that One of the. Three Right Lines, 
is equal to, or greater than, the 
other Two, the inaluded Space is no 
more. And, in like manner, the 
Being: of. Three Right Lines, include- 


I i #4. eing. 
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ing Space, is prior to the naming it. 
And thus the Cauſe of all is that 
which is 2 fimple, and moft general. 
As to tlie Concluſion, that is ſeen, not 
barely by perceiving the Agreement 
of Ideas in the Firſt and Second 
Propoſition, but by apprehending the 
Firſt, as it is general, and the Second 
contained in it, as ſuch. 

Let this Propoſition, Every A is B, 
be any known Truth. Perhaps, 
when I firſt conſider it, and aſſent 
to it, I have not a Thought of A, as 
-blended or compounded with any 
other Ideas. But when I diſcover it 
thus compounded (however unex- 
pectedly) by the Help of ſome minor 
Propoſition, I find myſelf all at once 
acquainted with it, I ſee it to be B 
too; becauſe I knew before, it could 
have no Being, but it muſt have B 
cleaving to it. And were A ten 
thouſand Ways thus hid and buried 
amongſt other Ideas; and had I as 
many minor Propoſitions, every * 

| 22 
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of them general, to produce into 
Light; I ſhould ſee all theſe general 
Propoſitions within this 20 general, 
ſt ſimple, and firſt known Propo- 
ſition, Every A is B, as ons and the 
SAME STANDARD to them all. 

All wniver/al ſelf-evident Propoſi- 
tioms are, in this Senſe, FIiRs T: And 
the Mind, underſtanding all Truths 
of this Kind, as ſoon as propoſed, 
and all Truths being virtually 
contained in the FIRST, ſhe is ca- 
pable of all Knowlege, and, by her 
natural Light, a Judge of all. For 
if, at any time, ſhe wants Senſe to 
awaken ſome general Ideas in her, 
this implies no Want of Capacity to 
underſtand th. 

Such is the Nature of the human 
Mind:---So that, were the Blood and 
Spirits of a Child ſettled, and his 
inward Eye ſtrong, ſo as not to be 
_ dazled with intellectual! Light and 
Colours — but to view them with Eaſe. 
and Pleaſure (as Children naturally 

AT ' © TH. delight 
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delight in ſeeing new and ſtrange 
Spectacles); and were ſome Divins 
BEIN likewiſe to preſent it with 
Shew after Shew, in a regular Man- 
ner (much better, we will ſuppoſe, 
than Socrates propoſed Queſtions to 
the illiterate Perſon in the Meno); it is 
not difficult to conceive how he 
might, at laſt, become Maſter of 
more Knowlege or Science (in the 
modern Senſe of thoſe Words) than 
ever was in the Mind of any Man, 
or ever will be in the Minds of all 
Men; and that in a very ſhort Space 
of Time, long before he reached the 
Age, and, I may add, the Ability 
and Capacity, of Stood: -—But, 
by the way, what an Idiot (and ; 
' withal'how-conceited)-muſt this poor 
Greature be, as to all valuable good 
Senſe, the KNowLzes of this Ku-] 
lee, as it is in itſelf; or as valu- 
able in Life, Prudence; Wiſdom, or 
Diſcretion; or whatever it | called, a 
| ——— — the Mind with 
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Time, Obſervation, and Experience; 
particularly in the Study of our ſelues, 
as moral Agents, drawn by Affe- 
ctions, and determined by apparent 
Good and Evil; in ſhort, as to all 
that is moſt ſolid, and eſſential, in 
genuine and ſound Phileſophy! 
When one conſiders how ical. K 
is to get rid of- this childiſn Part, 
and what a Figure it often makes in 
our Scholar Character of a great 
Man, one; is better reconeiled to 
Aenophon, and leſs offended at him, 
that his Character of Socrates is not 
o — a one in this CO 
Way. 
If you will W n Digreſſion, 
I will endeavour to keep more cloſe 
to my Subject in What remains. 
1 Only, if I dwell a little on the Par- 
: — it will not be ſo much out 
my Way, nor, I hope, diſagreeable 
to you, as I remember I once —— 
you had been thinking about the 
e of this: 1 1 Dr. . 
N 1 * worth, 
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worth, I find, with the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray and others, is of Opi- 
nion, that "Ariftotle, either unjuſtly 
or unſkilfully, attributes to Plato the 
Doctrine of Ideas. 

This Notion, we learn from Ari- 
42 was firſt introduced in Oppoſi- 
tion to a Philoſophy, which held, 
that all Things were /enfib/e, and 
variable. If 4 were ſo, Knowlege 
could not have been. There were 
therefore immutablèe IV, atures, called 
- Tdeas. Upon theſe Ideas, thoſe by 
which we -underſtand depended, 
tho the other exiſted apart from 
them, and had nothing in common 
with them, agreeing only in Name ; 
and therefore called homonymous, 
as Callias, and his Statue, or, in 
Spingſa s Words, Canit animal latrans, 
er Canis Signum calefte; For ſuch, it 
ſeems, according to the laſt Author, 
is the Divine Intellect, compared 
with the Human; againſt a funda- 
-> _ of his own, That 

Ti bing 
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Things which have nothing in common 
cannot underfiand one another. Par- 
menides, indeed, on Suppoſition of 
homonymous Ideas, ſeems to have 
ſhewn ſuch mutual Underſtanding to 
be impoſſible. And, on this Suppo- 
ſition, is it not as abſurd to pretend 
to learn Divine Underſtanding from 
our own, as to learn the Animal Oeco- 

nomy by the Diſſection of a Statue? 
In Defence of Plato the Doctor 
quotes the Authority of Socrates in 
the Parmenides. But, with Submiſ- 
ſion to the Doctor, poor Socrates has 
no Authority here at all. On the 
contrary, he is honeſtly and fairly 
confuted. He is not the Hero here, 
as in the Theætetus. There is not 
even poetical Probability for it. For 
as that Converſation, which was left 
to go about the Buſineſs of his Ac- 
cuſation, was in his latter Days; 
ſo this was, when he was very young. 
And accordingly we find in him a 
youthful Forwardneſs to diſpute, ig- 
| 2% %-, 
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norant of himſelf both as to his Ca- 
city in this reſpect, and thinking 
Hic knowing, where he was far 

from being ſa. L 
As r ball will Fs. this Princh- | 
= It is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be, the fundamen- 
tal Principle of Science; ſo, he ſays *, 
were Contradictions true, a Gally, 
a Wall, a Man, would be . and 
the ame. 7.058 | 
Leno, in the Parmenide, . 
the Being of many; for then Things 
vould be like = unlike at the ſame 
time, which was impoſſible. . Had 
Socrates been Maſter of Dialectic, we 
can't ſuppoſe he would have had 
- recourſe, to homonymous Ideas, nor 
have gone about to explain Likes by 
| Likeneſs, and Unhkes by Unlikeneſs 
(Triangles, I ſuppoſe — he awould 
| bave explained by 225 riangularity). Pol- 
aby . — 4 have . with 


3s * 


= * Metaph, 7. 8 7 5. d. Du. Vl. 
Zeno, 
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Zeno, in. the way of Induction from 
many particular Inſtances of Likes, 
to ſtrike out the Definition of Like, 
as that which was common'to them 
all, and ſo of Unlikes ; and then have 
ſhewn it was very natural for the 
ſame thing to be like and unlike 
in different reſpects, and have drawn 
Zeno into a Contradiction, if he had 
held out: And, if he ſtill perfiſted, 
and diſallowed this Method of pro- 
ceeding, he would have taken up 
the contrary: Hypotheſis, as Parme- 
nides himſelf afterwards does, That 
One is; and then from hence have 
| ſhewn the Being of Many, the Being 
of Same and Different, and, laſtly, 
of Like and Unlike; till at laſt, from 
Zeno's Conceſſions, he could define 
Many, or the Ones of Many, by 
ſhewing what that was, upon which 
the Being of every one of them de- 
pended; and then the Buſineſs was 
done. 


Parmenides, 


7 | xas |] 

Parmenides, it is true, has gone 
farther ; but the plain Reaſon of 
this is, That Socrates, in the Begin- 
ning of the Converſation, introduced 
homonymous Ideas. This made it 
neceſſary for Parmenides, without 
regard to any ſuch immutable Na- 
tures, to prove the Being of the ge- 
neral Heads of Predication of thoſe 
Ideas, on which the very Being of 
Science and Philoſophy, or Dialec- 
tic, depended. And thus, I ſuppoſe, 
it is, that Plato has made way for 
the following Doctrine of his old 
Pupil: © That there ſhould be 
Ideas, or ſome One Thing beſides 
« Many, is not neceſſary, if Demon- 
4 tration is: But that it ſhould be 
4 true to ſay One of Many, is in- 
, deed neceſſary. For General will 
4 not be, if this be not; and, if 
General is not, then a Medium will 
d not be, and ſo no Demonſtration, 


® Auaht. Poſt. 1. 1. c. 11. 
0 There 
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ce There mult therefore be, in Many, 
ce One and the ſame, not homony- 
© mous.” This ſeems to be the Senſe 
of Plato in the Epinomis, where he 
fays, © No living Being, which knows 
© not 2 and 3, and is altogether ig- 
© norant of Number, can be capable 
ce of giving a Reaſon - concerning 
„ thoſe Things, of which me 
ys Senſe and Memory.” FUEL 
In the Words inumedintely - pre- 
ceding the tranſlated Paſſage above, 
Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of Terms, — 4 
they are neither as @ Mole, nor 
Part: And before, in the ſame 
Chapter, he ſays, they-are not Hy- 
_pothefis ; and in Chapter the 3d, of 
the fame Book, he alen dogma- 
tically, not only that there is a 
Knowlege of immediate (aj) in- 
rable Propoſitions, but a Pain- 
crx of this Knowlege. This Prin- 
ceiple he commonly calls IxTRILI- 
| GBNCE 3 and he 128 nr of 
5:5::1TO 
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of Terms, of nien and Immutable 
- 7 erms. — 

80 far; then, Nene and Mary 
agree, that they are alike: prior to 
theſe general, immediate Pro poſitions: 
And they ſeem likewiſe to agree in 
this; That as Terms. are not as 
V bole, nor Part; ſoneither is Mary. 
For tho every All is Mam, yet every 

Many is not all; and yet were any 
-the fame with ſome; it would: carry 
the ſame Senſe to fay, all is:/ome;-as 

to ſay all is many.” As there are Two 
Terms to theſe immediate Propoſi- 
- tions; there are likewiſe Tuo. Many s. 
EBuery ans of the general Propoſitions 
of Science, as it ſtands actu ally 
formed i in the Mind, is certainly ONE, 

- 6 N, as the Predicate is the ons 
Thing Laid of the Many of the Sub- 

- ject.” But Terms conſdered in rbam- 
Alves, and antecedently to the 'Af- 
firmation of the Propoſition, are: of 
- Neceſſity. both alike n. For the 
Predicate is the Cauſe that the Sub- 
]ect is at all; and, conſequently, that 

| i, 
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it is many; and muſt therefore be 1 it 
ſelf many. If there is not One. Three: 
Right Lines, One of which is leſs 
than the other: To, then there is not 
One Three Right Lines, including 
Space; and if only One of the Fur. 
mer, then only One of the latter; 
and if only Two, then only . 
And as there can be no Tree Right 
Lines, including Space, but there muſt. 
be Three Right Lines, One of which. 
is leſs than the other Two; of Neceſſity 
there muſt be as many of the latter, 
as of the former, original and inde- 
pendent: And, notwithſtanding the 
Propoſition (as it ſtands actually 
formed in the Mind) is in itſelf b 
and individually ane, in the Se 
above; yet, if — into it, as a 
Mixture or Compoſition, we find it 
to conſiſt of Tuo Many s, One of 
which is any Three Right Lines, i in- 
cluding Space; and the other, nam 
Three: Right Lines, One 4 which. is 
"_ thaw ie other To. aq: 93019192 
* 


— 
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As to Hypotheſis, it is a general 
Propofition, not neceſſary to the 
learni Thing: In this it differs 
from - without which, as in 
Geometry for Inſtance, its Demon- 
ſtrations cannot be learnt.----And 
mathematical Axioms themſelves, as 
they are not neceſſary to the learning 
Things out of their Province, and 
as they ſuppoſe Things, without de- 
termining their Being and Wature, 
are ſimply, in the Account of Plato, 
Hypothefis too. As far then as 
MANY is neceſſary to under and at 
large, ſo far is it NON-HYPOTHESIS, 
drueber 
Term then, and Many, being fap- 
poſed the ſame, that, by which we 
underſtand” Terms, and that, by 
which we underſtand Many s, muſt 
be one and the ſame. Thus as Plato 
leads you up to his Region of Intel- 
Agence, by the Help of — 
Sciences; ſo Ariſtotle, by an Art or 
* principally formed on the 
Speculation 


D 

Speculation of thoſe Sciences, brings 
you up to the Top of Science.---Nor 
does it ſeem any-ways abſurd to at- 
tend him thus cloſely, as his peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing Character is Ac- 
curacy or Exactneſs, 79 axz6is As to 
what remains of INTELLIGENCE, 
what it is, and as it ſtands in that 
RE BRING, which is every-where the 
ſame ; this, I ſuppoſe, belongs to Me- 
taphyſics. Only in the concluding 
Chapter of his Analytics, and like- 
wiſe in his Ethics, as it is the Prin- 
ceiple of Science in Man, he tells us, 
it is diſcovered by Inductian. By 
which, from what has been ſaid, 
what elſe can we conclude him to 
mean, but that, from particular Ob- 
ſervation of ſomeof thoſesdn,Manv's, 
FixzsT TERM s, into which all Science 

is reſolved, we are to collect that 
which is commom to them all; or the 
Ip EA of thoſe Ip Ras, as it is one and 
the ſame in Many itſelf; or the ons 
THiNG ſaid of every One of Many, 


- quithout 
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without which no One iss For, in his 
Treatiſe of the Soul, he ſays, IN- 
TELLIGENCE is the IDga Or Ipt as, 


which 1s likewiſe an old Vrbagorcan 


Definition of Monad. 


up in common Numbers by 


Whatever were the Myſteries wrapt 
thoſe 


primitive Philoſophers, there was little 
of Myſtery, however, in what they 
ſaid of Number and Arithmetic at 


large. 


They . all Thi ngs as 


continuous or diſcrete : Under the 
armer Notion, they conceived 25e 
Univerſe itſelf, with all its Parts, as 
zntimately united, and mutually em- 
bracing and ſupporting each other 
naturally, as a real Tree, not as a 


Thing in Wax, of the ſame Figu 


Under the Latter, its Beauty. 


re : 
The 


former was the Subject of Geomerry, 
the latter of Arithmetic. And in 
this Diviſion they are followed by 
our Mathematicians to this Day. 


. 110 tell you, T7 hat which is con- 


FINHOUS, 
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tinuous, and has its Parts united, it 
Magnitude, and the Subjects of Geo- 
metry ; and that which is diſcrete, 


and has its Parts ſeparated, is Mul- 


Titude, and the Subject of Arithmetic.” 
Now, erer to Plato, there 


are Two Multitudes, diſtinguiſhed by 
the onzs in each, which were either 
unequal or different ; ; or equal and 


the ſame. The former was the Sub- 


ject of the Arithmetic of Philo ſophers, 


the latter of the Many. And is not 


this literally true? 
For, I ſuppoſe, it will be lowed: 


there are no Two Ideas, but whit 


are different. If this be denied, 1 


reply, they are not then Two, but a 
Repetition of the ſame Idea, or rather, 
Two Views of the ſame Thing. 
Leave out this different Relation of 
one Thing to another, and conſider 


each only as it is called One, and you 
have Euclid's Definition of a vulgar 
or mathematical One, or Unit; dis 


7 Dar according 10 deb Thing is 


K called 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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1 callad One. This Diviſion of Arith- 
We metic Plato ſeems to have had from 
14 the Pythagoreams. For amongſt the 
1 Ruins of this Philoſophy we find there 
| were Two Arithmetics, the one abſo- 
bil lute, the other relative (which latter 
1 was called Harmony); and, in this 
pl Senſe, probably, we are to underſtand 
4 the . of the Sour. 

14 . 

i But Ariſtotle, it may be ſaid, does 
4 not recognize this 550% Phical Arith- 

metic. 


It would take up too much Time 
to reply fully to this. In the firſt 
Place, he has nothing to ſay againſt 
it ; and, in the next Place, — may 
de conſidered, that as his Metaphy- 
ſies are a Speculation, which naturally 

takes place after Phyſics, he takes in 

the very Diſcuſſion of this Queſtion ; 
WW — there is Juch a general Science 
or not ? That there is lach a one, he 
gives his Reader plain enough to un- 
gerſtand, and that the Subject of it 


is Oz and Maxr ; z to determine this 
Matter 


oy TY" * 
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Matter dogmatically, in a formal 
Manner, was far from the Genius of 
his Metaphyſics, which are altogether 
of the piraſtic Kind, and, _ aps, 
at the Bottom, no Ie myſterious, 
than the Numbers of Pythagoras; 
only more ſimple, and natural, and 
more becoming Philoſophy, when 
ſhe was full grown, and had learnt 
to form her ſtammering Tongue to 
the uncouth Language of Dialectic. 

The Knowlege or Comprehenſion 
of this Univerſal Arithmetic, accord- 


| ing to Plaze, belongs to Dialectic; 


and therefore, when he comes to de- 
fine that Knowlege, which makes 
the diſtinguiſhing Character of the 
Philoſopber, or Maſter of Dialectic, 


we find the Objects of it are alto- 


gether of the diſcrete Kind. For 
ehe (meaning the Philoſopher) is the 
« Man, who ſufficiently ſees one 
« Idea every Way extended through 


many, every one of them hing 


* Plat. 9 
3 K 2 1 apart; 4 
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e apart; and many Ideas, different 
“from one another, externally com- 

ce prehended under one.---And fur- 
ce ther, one Idea, throughout all 
« Manys, wrapt up in one; and 
* many Ideas every Way ſeparate or 
&« diſcrete. This is to have the 
« Knowlege to diſcern, how Ideas, 
« as they are mM agree and 
„ diſagree. * 

This Paſſage, as it is dropt in by 
Chance, and as it were in Play, ma 
at firſt ſeem not to deſerve Arr 4 
Notice. But if we conſider the 
Manner of the Author, it may, for 
this very Reaſon, perhaps, deſerve 
the more Attention. It may be 
in the beſt Situation he thought 
he could give it ; for, as to the firſt 
Part of it, have we not here he 
WW hole of Kine and i in the latter, 
Intelligence itſelf? N 

Ariſtotle's general Form of Sience 
is this: Every A is B; every C is A; 
therefore every C is B. And by 

Ariſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's own Doctrine, the rſt 
Iwo Propoſitions, as they are general, 
ſuppoſe one and the [ame in many, one 
and the ſame B in many A, and one 
and the ſame A in many C; and as 
for the Concluſion, that follows of 
courſe. And what is it to ſay, zt 
follows, as we call it, but to ſee B 
in many A unmixt wath other Ideas, 
and likewiſe with many A mixt, as 
reſented in the minor Propoſition ? 
And thus Arifotle muſt allow, 
that the Whole depends upon Multi- 
tude. And if ArrTHMETIC has this 
for its Subject, it may not improperly 
be called the Scix xc or ALHSCIENCES. 
But Plato ſpeaks of ſeeing one and 
the ſame in many, comprebended un- 
der one: And if by this we are to 
underſtand the Many of one general 
- Propoſition comprehended under the 
Many of another. Propoſition, how 
does this agree with his Expreſſion? 
For many under many 1s not many un- 
der one. To this I ſhall only ſay, that 
| K 3 he 
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he adds the Word externally ; which 
may be allowed to hint thus much, 
that we are not to underſtand the Many 
to be comprehended internally, as a 
Mixture in an Ingredient, a Metaphor 
he had been uſing before; and that 
One agrees well enough with the 
Idea of General or Mole; and laſtly, 
that a little Shade might ſeem to be 


exceeding proper. 
As to the Dijagreement of . | 


. Ariftatle's negative Form is this: 


Every A is not D; every C is A; 
therefore every C is not D. But, it 
is evident, the affirmative Form is 
original to this, and therefore by 


Ariftotle called «pxoederipe, I ſup- 


poſe A and C to ſtand for the ſame 
here, as before. That which is one 
and the ſame in many A, is here 
ſuppoſed, vix. B. And it is upon 
the Difference of D and B, that the 
Negation, thoroughly underſtood, 
depends. And, conſequently, ſince 


it a pears: ads the 1 Form, 


that 
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that every C is B; without this ne- 
gative Form it muſt appear, at Sight, 
that every C is not D, and th 
more clearly than can be . by 
the negative Form.---So much then 
for the former Part of this Paſſage 
of Plato. 

As to the latter Part, Ons 1524 
THRO' ALL Maxvs WRAPT ur IN 
oNE, what elſe can it be, but Ariſtotle 8 
INTELLIGENCE ? 

As this Idea is ſituated in a very 
BRIGHT PLAcx, which the Eyes of 
the Many cannot look up to; and 
as we have here the diſtinguiſhing 
Character of the Philoſopher, which, 
according to Socrates, in the Begin- 
ning of the Dialogue, is not much 
leſs difficult to be comprehended, 
than that of Gop himſelf; and 

elpecially if weoonſider this Dialogue 

of the Sb and Theteretus in one 

View, as they are plainly, one at the 

Bottom; is it not here that we are 

to conceive this is Te as in 5 « Oz 
K 14 W 
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whoſe * Center is every-where, and 
Circumference no-where ; and which, 
to the Philoſopher's Eye, carriesevery- 
where the ſame Face ; as he finds, 
go where he will, the ſame Genius 
always preſent with him? * 


* 20 H - God in Heav 7 
Is Center; yet 2 zo all. 
ar. Loft, B. IX. 1. 107. 


But to return to the philoſophical | 
Arithmetic mentioned above. 

It may be aſked, perhaps, how 

is that mathematical Arithmetic 


00 Geometry differ, ſince they are 
| r 


* ov, 1 = x Maghieri ige Ae, 
Tidy]obey cucuxA 4 £yzAlzy1ov ö oy 
Mi roles © e To yap ve 71 . 


our Bec aui cep EA. Sonbiſta. 


Can there be a firmer Foundation of the Whole 
conceived, than this equal Oppoſition of all the 
contrary Forces of Nature meeting every-where 
as in a Center? Nature being every- where thus 
ſelf. balanced, ſeems to be at no Pains to ſupport 
herſelf. And can there be any- thing greater? 


Hapa 4% ro 1d, Y ole, dd eg bb Ts Tabs, 


fays Ariſtotle in his Phy/ics, p. p. 357. Juſt as he 
— his — of Univerſality. : 
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both alike comprehended under phi- 


Hſepbical Arithmetic, as they are 


Sciences, and proceed alike by general 


Ideas? I anſwer, they differ by the 
Ones of their reſpective Manys ; 


which in Geometry are Continuous, 


in vulgar Arithmetic diſcrete. 


Thus vulgar Number itſelf (which 
is defined to be a Collection of Units) 
as it is a general Idea, is many Col- 
lections, conſiſting each of diſcrete 


ones; whereas many Three Right 


Lines, including Space, are many 


continuous Ones. Only, perhaps, 


an old Pythagorean might object, I 


that the Ones of all Arts and Sciences, 
beſides thoſe of vulgar Arithmetic, and 
the Applications of it, being of the 
continuous Kind, they were all com- 


prehended undat Geometry; that he 
might with the better Countenance 
repreſent the Univerſe, by Points, 


Lines, Surfaces, and Solids; Point, by 


One; Line, by Two, and likewiſe by 
Three Surface, by ; the Square of 2 


and 
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and 3, viz. 4 and 9 ; and Solids, by 
their Cubes, 8 and 27. 

It was neceſſary to add the odd to 
the even Number, otherwiſe you had 
not the Whole of Number, or of 
what might be repreſented by it. All 
the other Diviſions fell within the 

Compaſs of 1 and 27 
In ͤ Timæus there * Two more 
intermediate Terms or Diviſions, 
than in Plato; that they might be 
in all 36 to repreſent the Circum- 
ference f the Heavens, which was 
36 Decads ; but in Plato's Way of 
painting there was no Occaſion of 
this Emblem. His Circle ſerved 1 in 


the ſtead of it. 


I take it fon granted, it will ap- 
pear, by comparing Timæus with his 
Repreſentative i in Plato, that the In · 
gredients of the Compoſition of the 
Soul are aue of them, Being, ſame, 
different, and ix vARIARLE ; the ober, 


Being, ſame, different, and VARI- 


ABLE. -;:;:::- bent ts 
Com * * — 4 * : 
| Y W 


„„ 
Me are likewiſe given to under- 
ſtand, that the human Soul is of the 
ſame Form with that of the Worlds; 
and that it conſiſts of one Part, 
which is more excellent, of the Nature 
of ſame, Viz. INVARIABLE 3 and an- 
other /e/s excellent, of the Nature of 
different, Viz. VARIABLE = 
Ariftotle's prime Diviſions of the 
rational Part are, Intelligence, Sci- 
ence, and Opinion. The Two latter 
he diſtinguiſhes by their Objects. 
Thoſe Te Opinion are, /uch as may 
be otherwiſe : Thoſe of Science, ſuch 
as may not be otherwiſe. And as for 
INTELLIGENCE, that he places at the 
He ap of Science, and not improperly ; 
as it is alſo with him the Name of 
that which is sur REMR and FIRST in 
Nature. For, according to * Plato, 
the Objects of Opinion, to thoſe of 
Science and Intelligence, are but as 


the Shades of viſible Things, or their 


Keip. 1.6. ad fem. e 
Images 
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Images in Water, Glaſs, or Metal, 
to the Things themſelves. 

In the formed Soul of the World, 
it was natural there ſhould be Babes 
fectiom, ſuch as this of Opinion, and 
'ſucceſſroe Thought. But it was more 
eaſy to proceed from our own Soul to 
an univerſal one like it, and from 
thence to that which was perfect, 
than it was at once to form (as they 
call it) the Idea of : a PERFECT BEING, 


Immediate are the Aces of God, more ſwik - 
Than Time or Motion ; but to human Ears 
Cannot without Proceſs of Speech be told; 
So told, as earthly Notion can conceive. 


Milton's Par. Loft, B. VII. J. 176. 


1 have uſed the Words er Nall 
and invariable: Perhaps diviſible 
and indiviſible, or ſeparable and in- 

ſeparable, may ſeem to expreſs the 
Thing more properly. 

The Being of a Triangle being 
ſuppoſed, it is impoſſible to ſeparate 
* the Idea of it that of Three 

Right 
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Right Lines, one of which is leſs 


than the other Two. A Man taking 


Opium may be without ſleeping ; 
and ſo may Gold heated be with- 
out melting, as, for ought we know, 
melting may be without that. 


As for thoſe PowERS, which in 
Timeus are called Princieisgs of 
Motion, I ſuppoſe it may appear, 
by comparing again Plato with him, 


that they are ſame, and different. 


And what ſays Ariſtotle of Principles? 


That they are * contrary : That all 


Contraries are comprehended under 
Ons and Many; that to Ons belong 
fame, like, and equal; to Many, 


different, unlike, and unequal. 


But Uniikes and Uneguals are com- 
prehended under pirrERENT, as Likes 
and Equals are under 8am, juſt as 
Quantity and Quality are under 


BEING ＋. 
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In the moſt general Conception of 
Oxeg and Marr, to Many belongs 


DIFFERENT H ; to One, sAuE. But 


Aristotle ſays again, Ons ig rhe 


Meaſure and Principle of Many. 
He ſays too, MeasurE and PRix- 
CIPLE is that by which we underſtand 
a Thing * ; @ hr pi of.. 

Leet us confider then in this View 
his firſt M. any, ro- TAO, Two in 
general, or To Things, or Beings. 

As they are nam, by what has been 
ſaid, they are different ; for, if they 
are not different, I can't underſtand 
them to be many, or Two, But 
they are likewiſe, each of them, one 
Thing, or Being, and Being is ſame 
and common to both; otherwiſe I can't 
underſtand them to be. To each of 
them likewiſe, as they are one, be- 


longs the Idea of indiviſible. To 


One therefore in general, as it enables 
me to number, and as it is the 


Net. p. 888. 3 
Meaſure 
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Meaſure of Multitude, belong the 
Ideas of Being, Same, Different, and 
Indivifible. © roars 3 

Suppoſing this Idea to be the Mix- 
ture of the old Timæus, as it com- 
prehends under it all Plato's Manys, 
Tavlss ods Ae, Juſt aſter, will not 
appear ſo ſhocking. For does he 
not, in effect, ſay to his Reader, I 
baue given you the whole Materials of 
the rational Mind? I require you to 
ſtrike them out in that Form, ac- 
cording to Science; juſt as I propoſe 
to you this Problem, 
To divide this Sum of harmonical 
Proportions 114695 into 36 Terms, 
according to the Rules of Mi vj NJ 

Quite contrary to what has been 
advanced, Spiuaſa ſays, God is 


2 This Philoſopher, after a Nun of no lefs than 
72 demonſtrated Propoſitions, all derived from 
ſelf-evident ones, tells you, he has now ſhewn 
the Cauſe of thoſe common Notions, which are 
the Foundation of our Reaſoning ; that is to ſay, 
he has DEMONSTRATED that which is impoſſible to 
be demonſtrated ;, which is prior to all Demonſtra- 
tion; and without which no Demonſtration is. 
0 1 m- 
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imprigerty called one. His Words 
are, * Porro, quod demonſtrationem 
attinet, quam ego in appendice geome- 
tricarum in C artefii principia demon- 
Arationum flabilio ; nempe Deum non, 
niſi valde improprie, unum del unicum 
 dici poſſe ; reſpondeo, rem Solummodo 
exiftentis, non vero eſſer entiæ reſpettu 
unam vel unicam dici: res enim ſub 
numeris, niſi poſtquam ad commune 
genus redactæ fuerunt, non concipi- 
mus. Qui, verbi gratia, feſtertium 
et imperialem manu tenet, de numero 
binario non cogitabit, niſi hunc ſefter- 
tium et imperialem uno eodemgque, 
nempe numerorum vel monetarum, 
nomine vocare queat : nam tunc ſe 
duos numeros vel monetas habere 
poteſt aſfirmare; guoniam non modo 
ſePertium, fed etiam imperialem, 
nummi vel monete nomine inſignit. 
Hinc ergo clare Pater nullam rem 
unam aut unicam nominari, niſi poſt- 


| * Op. Pat. 2. 557-8. 2 
TN guam 
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quam alia res concepta fuit, quæ (ut 
dictum eff) cum ea convenit, Quo- 
niam Dei exiſtentia ipſius fit eſſentia, 
degue ejus eſſentia univerſalem nom 
poſſumus formare ideam, certum eſt 
eum, qui Deum unum vel unicum 
numcupat, nullam de Deo veram ha- 
bere ideam, vel improprie de eo logui. 
Strange, that there ſhould not be 
an Eſſence of Ones, as well as of 
other exiſtent Things! Tho Gop is 
not Oxe of Many nor many Gods; 
yet, as he is the Cauſe that every- 
thing is One, whether Eſſence or Ex- 
 #/tence, it is not, ſurely, improper to 
ſay, he is One in this other reſpect. 
Ti Toli #51 de; Jays Ariſtotle; in his 
1ſt. Book of the Soul, c. 7. He 
anſwers, T9 9 i aww, vr 6 vs SN. 
B. 3. Nl : 1 pv 19 MU 95 ' g 56 
_ Ariftotle, in his Topics, Book G. 
Chap. 3. ſays, It is difficult to 

explain whether the Definition of the 
Soul by Number, added to, Self- 
motion, is ſuperfluous or not. 


7 
Dennert L 
1 3 OI I 
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The Reaſon of this Difficulty, per- 
haps, was this : Original Self-motion, 
Life *, and the Energy of Mind, be- 
ing ſuppoſed the ſame (in his Meta- 
2 he ſays, the Energy of Mind 
is Life), there was ſomething in Mind 
prior to Number, which it was hard 
to ſpeak out, fo as to be underſtood. 
Mumber he defines himſelf tobe Mul- 
titude, men nb One. But what 
would it 6k define Mind by 
One As TY human Mind proceeds 
from that, which is leſs evident in 
a to a whticly | is more lo 3 the 


As to Litre of Lem, che n general 
untverſal Senſe of it is, in Truth, Mix, er ad- 
ruAl UxpERSTANDIxG ; and fo the Antients 

ak of LIrE ABSOLUTELY 3 it is NO TZ. To 
Rr an Idea of Lirz, in this Senſe, lay afide al! 
that paſſes in your Body, or in the ſenſible World, 
and conſider yourſelf as actually viewing Things 
with = Mind—How ſilent, quiet, motionleſs, 
& all in this View! In our human 'Mind, there 
48 no Motion, or Diſturbance, but in its ſucceſſive 
iews; and even theſe ſucceſſive Views are * 
ina Mid chat is PERFECT. | 


Definition 
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Definition by Number was much 
more inſtructive, 

For Definitions are to be uſed, 
not as they are juſt and exact, but as 
they teach and inſtruc, and are 
adapted to the preſent Apprehenſions 
of Men. 

This Rule of Definition the An- 
tients ſeem to have applied to Writing 
and Converſation at large; and by 
this Ariſtotle accounts for the + fab 
lous Mannern f the old Philoſophers, 
however ſhocking it may ſeem to 
modern Ears. 

That there was any true pelky, 
or even Honeſty, or any Senſe of 
Religion, in theſe primitive Founders 
or Reformers, who introduced the 
Worſhip of Gods in the Form of 
Man, I dare fay there are very few 
mas Philoſophers will allow.--- 
__ 


+ What he os afterwards i in Hobotr of 
Mankind, that all Arts and Philoſophies had been 


Often found out, and loſt again, is very remark- 


able. Mer. p. 1003. 
L 2 Yet, 
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Vet, it ſeems, it was otherwiſe with 
their Predeceſſors amongſt the An- 
tients. And we find Socrates him- 
ſelf, in his Diſcourſe with Ariſtode- 
demus, who neither offered Sacrifice, 
nor uſed Divination, but laught at 
thoſe that did, preſſing him by per- 
forming his Duty to the Gods to make 
Trial of them, whether they would 
not adviſe him in Things that were 
beyond the Reach of human Know- 
lege; and this as the Means of ac- 
quiring a more full and perfect 
Knowlege of the Diviniry<-# or, as 
he had- deſcribed it to him juſt: be- 
fore, by the Idea of a human Mind, 
joined with an enlarged, clear, arid 
penetrating Senſe - of Particulars 
throughout the World, it was rather 
Apollo in the Center of the planetary 
Syſtem, than the Divinity itſelf.— 
But the Univexss muſt be full of 
fuch Derry in the ſtricteſt Senſe, 'or 


you could not know the and 


!! 
aſs his conclutling Words) to be ach, 
and ſo great, that it ale at once 
fee all Thin , and bear all Things, 
and be 7 nt every-where, and * 
once tale care of all Things, © 
This Definition of the Soul by 
WV, umber, and Se,. Motion, which, in 
his Book on the Soul, Ariſtotle ſeems 
to make the moſt nonſenſical Thing, 
it is remarkable he has himſelf uſed 
in his Phyfics, where he finds Occa- 
ſion to ſuggeſt, in his phyſical Way, 
ſomething of the Harmony of _—_ 
with ſonf gle Things; or, if y 
pleaſe, Er RERNIT y with Tir, W — 
he defines by Number in Moving 
TuiNcs. 


And, if Plato n himſelf 
more darkly, ſpeaking of Tims as 
an IMTTATION oF ETERNITY ABIDING 
IN ONE, it may be obſerved, this is 
after the Formation of the Soul, and 
not ſo improper, if that which is 
firſt in the Soul is ONE itſelf. 

L 3 The 
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The UNIVERSE every Moment 
takes a different Form from that of 
the preceding and following Moment. 
The Perception of theſe particular 
Forms is called Senſe, in Oppoſition 
to the GENERAL Io EA, which con- 
tains all theſe particular Forms. Can 
there be conceived any Imperfection 
in Gop's Eye, if it has always before 
it thele Ae | COONS: ? 
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UNIVERSAL ARITHMETIC 


TI 


ESD ov have here a Sketch of thoſs 
= mathematical Principles, which I 


tial Calculus, and Arithmetic of Infinites. 
Whether they are ſo, or not, you will now 
be a Judge; and how far, on this Botto 
Arithmetic and Geometry may be refit 
to their primitive Purity and Simplicity. 
The Science of Mathematics having ſuf- 
fered much by a confuſed way of treating 
its principal Subjects, it cannot be deemed 
impertinent, before I proceed, to diſtinguiſh 
in what manner, and how far, I confider 


8 T 11502 I 1 


ſaid were prior in Nature to the 
Method of Fluxions, the Differen- 


{ 
1 
| 
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. do not then conſider it as generated og 
produced, but as that which 18. Time and 
Motion produce nothing of the. Kind, and 
have no Place here. Nor do I conſider it as 
continuous, nor as conſiſting of very ſmall 
or infinitely little Parts, but as conſiſting of 
Parts in general. * 

Theſe Parts therefore I nder as diſ- 
crete: And by x, y, 2, &c. I underſtand 
Multitude. The Ones or Monads, ef. which 
x is many, I call x; of which y is many 95 


of which z is many 2, &c. 


Nor do I conſider &, , E, &c. barely as 
many; - but as a certain many. 80 that x, 
7. 2, &c. ate Wholes; x, Y, Z, &c. their 


reſpective Parts. Theſe Parts may be con- 
ſidered again as Wholes, conſiſting of au- 
other Order of Parts; Ke theſe again. az 
other Wholes, conſiſting of Parts of a third 
Order, Sc. 

That which does not 8 of . nor is 
Itſelf a Part, nor many, nor One of any many, 
has no Place i in the Science of diſcrete Quan: 
tity ; nor of continuous Quantity, as the 
later 18 contained under the 48 Con- 
tinuous Multitude, ſuch as that ini Time, 
8p ace, and Motion, will indeed naturally fil 


pe general T beorems of Arithmetic. But 
5 ſuch 


1 ras \gy ÞV— 
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ſuch Things as an Inſtant, a Point, a Flu- 


xion, ſhe has nothing to do with. She can 
make nothing of them by any of her Opera- 


tions. I have joined Fluxion with Point 
and Inſtant, becauſe Fluxion ſeems to be to 
Motion, as an Inſtant is to Time; which T 
ſuppoſe to be as a Point is to a Line. Mo- 
tion cannot be conceived without Time and 


Space; and when the former runs into an 


Inſtant, and the latter into a Point, then i it 


is (as I underſtand it) that Motion become 


Fluxion. In this Senſe only Iexclude Fluxion 
from having any thing to do in Arithmetic : 
In this Senſe Fluxion is no more a Part of 
Motion, than a Point is a Part of a Line. 
Nor does Fluxion conſiſt of many Fluxions, 
any more than a Point conſiſts of many 
Points. As Motion itſelf cannot be con- 
ceived without Time and Space; ſo many 
Motions, that is to ſay, a Variety of Mo- 
tion, cannot be conceived without a Variety 
of Time or Space, or both. But however 
this Matter is underſtood, it concerns not 
Arithmetic itſelf, but only the ARS 
of it. 


r 


As x, 55 27 &cc. are Wholes, ſo are their 
Product. Under Products I comprehend 


Powe rs, 
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Powers, and whatſoever is produced (if x 
may fo ſay) by Diviſion, as well as Multi- 
plication.— To find the Part of any Pro- 
duct, the Rule is this which follows: 

In any given Product, for x, y, 2, &c. 
put x, yy, 2+2, &c. Then multiply 
theſe Quantities into one another, as x+x 
by 5, &c. and ſubtract the given Pro- 
duct from this new one, and the Remain- 


der is the Part required. 


EXAMPLES. 
L“et it be required to find the Part of the 
Product x y by the preceding Rule: For x 
put xx, and for y, y+y; then multiply 
xx by 599 and from that Product, which 
E xy-+xy+yx+xy, ſubſtra@ the given Pro- 
duct x ythe Remainder is * x y, for the 
Part required. The Part of x3 is 3x*+ 
gar Tui TC. The Part of “ is y*x 
many tay rae Hrg. 
The Part of *— 2 EN is Se 
6x 


-L x * x XIX x- * — — *** 
64 ; 6x 1 + BS Y 
The 
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The Patt of xx = is 27 T ** · NN x 
Dx. And the Part of Na- NK -a is 34 


* xx * -x X * X = ER Anne Nax. 
And the Part of xX AN 25 —37 
ZAXX Xxx— Nr f ** Xxx R -= 
A M - , &c. 


This is all evident at Sight, without con- 
founding the Character by actual Multipli- 


cation. 
Becauſs the Pare of ** is 2X XX, 


rie x is the Part of XX r. and 


| No 2 
for like Reaſon Xx Xx is the Part of 
«Iran. 6 2 | 2x 1 | 
x XXX x — Andſoagain NNE XXX 22 
2 * 3 CE 2X X 35 


* — — 
is the Part of a XX 2 * - X — Ce. 
f "2xXZx X4x 


For this Dodtrine of Wholes and Parts pro- 
ceeds upwards from Parts to Wholes, as 


well as downwards from Wholes to Parts 
YOURE. 


It 
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11 is evident! in theſe laſt Examples, where 

4 is found in ſome Term or Terms of the 
Whole, that I have only conſider'd it as a 
Part of x; that is to ſay, as one, not as ma- 
ny or a Whole! in itſelf,  confiſting of other 
Parts, : 

If you conſider x 4 AS A Whole, and call its 
Parts or Monads- x, then the Part of x 4 is 


| er rr Fr * Ter And the Part 


of * .* is r- L x Trier F X I 


e 1463 218; ee 
Where again * is not confidertd. as 2 
Whole, but only as the Part of x. When 


x is conſider” d as a Whole, its Part may be 
called ; and ſo again the Int of x conſi- 


Oo "_— — * 
* . 0 


der- d as a Whole x c. e ay 2 


In like manner yy y Ke. 225 = & 
may ..ſtand each of them for So and 
Wholes to one another. And the Parts of 
any Products of thoſe Quantities are given 


by this Rule; which I ſhall now proceed t to 
let in as clear a. Light as I can. 


Ss 


. 


*'2 1 
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Explication of the Rule for finding. Parts, 


18 have ſomething then that may be 
called Knowlege of this Doctrine of 


Whole and Parts, as it falls under the Rule 


of which I have only hitherto given Exam- 
ples, it will be neceſſary to obſerve That 
the Number of Parts in every Product is 
always leſs by One than the Number of 
Parts in x, x, x &c. which make that Pro- 


duct ;—That the Whole is ſometimes equal 
to the Sum of its Parts given by the Rule, 

and ſometimes not And laſtly, when this 
is the Caſe, it will be neceſſary to know: 
what is to be thrown into the Balance to 
make the Scales even, if any thing be want- 
ing on either Side; as likewiſe. to know: 
when nothing is wanting. All this I be- 
lieve will be very plain from what follows. 
Let x=x+ x, * he hc nk, X=x 
+ x, &c. 


ws, ow e SR | 
Likewiſe Ya go 55 55 53129 hae: 
Then by the Rule ett 1 ene Oct | 


458 #14 11 z * FD 


! 


f 

* 
11 
« tf Yates 


e Y Tr 
ay 2 422 
Pre © 43 " 8 
heed ent Lens 
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4 #4 . am m | "mr 


45 2 ⁰ =ny+yxÞ+y ns 


818 4/8 44s # ## 


2d [Gi [= wi yy x +7 whe. 
"If "Joy flop proceeding 1 here, ſuppoſing * 


51 75 4 
4/44 


ohen i becomes +toh bez and 7 when it be- 


a *.. FIRE EY . 


comes 9. J tobe 73 then $: 2 Tay (end- 


Ai 


ing fon the Sum of the Parts), will be equal 
to fas pe t 5. — 7725 — 


* 


463 scheme 21 10 | 

* SO MITT 2 T 00 whereas 
the Number! of Partb of 1 y is Four, it is 
plain the Number of Parts in its Factors x 
and y Five. And it is evident, ſtop where- 
ever you pleaſe, the Number of Parts given 
by the Rule will be for ever leſs obe 
than dhe Number of Parts im & and 5. Here 
likewiſe it is evident, that if you ſtop any 
whete in tlie Progreſſion, x » is never, the 
adequate Sum of its Parts, but always big- 
ger 22 * And 10 is indeed may de fur- 


6 Saws "oY 
ficient to ſhew in in Gs Caſe, the Matter 


ſtands univerſally. However, I ſhall add 
one — more ol this Cale. 


7 * * . - 2 * * o * joy ae "x 5 N 8 A * 1 1 8 B x 
338 n oy 4 „ a 1 7 
— * * * 4 
* ; 


1 630 
By the Rule, then, as before, © 


„eck, df 
9272 nx > — K. &c. 


2 1 


* ? 1 1 5 ; - 144 

X * | Fx —1 n 2 x 
** — K Ae. „n 1. 1 - &c. 
191 7 | 1 ic bn IC? 


| 2 191702 45 Of 


4410 18 


| e r e ug eber 


th as ws you ſtop. any where in the 
Progreſſion , for Example, zwhen x is be- 


2 


mw 


come xx , then calling the Sum of the 
Parts 8 1 F | T5 


** ** 5 55 3 2 * Nil Kc. 
| TS 7 Tn © A. 155 11 


* theſe tro/Eximples; I ſuppoſe, it will 
8 the Number of Parts of any 
ſingle Product hatt ver, is always Jes by 
One than the Number af Parts in x, u, E 
v, N Ne. That the Sum of the Parts is 
never equal to the Whole, and what'is'to 
be added to male theim ſo. For Example. 
it is ident, chat K e ou + 
1 1 2 ö 


* 

* 9 - _ 
» JV « > 28 „ Gf 
£44» & Gao 8/ 1258 


* 
A * ; 
«4 


— 

8: 55 1227 * * ＋ 2% f, 

ſtop wherever you will in 1 the Series, This 
is One Caſe. 


Another is, when you ſuppoſe the Series 
to continue ; and that as. the Difference of 
the Produde, which makes the Terms of 
It, continually leſſens, you hah it at 2 
to be nothing. 


In this Caſe every ſingle product will be 
the accurate Whole and juſt Sum of its 
Parts, as obtained by the Rule. For or Ex- 
ample, * == =S: . x x C1 r Kc. 


Call the Terms i in did are el 12 &c. T, 
then x" — T = S: N 

What ks ken ald before of Wholes 
oonſiſting of a ſingle Product, holds uni- 
verſally in all Wholes- confiſting of many 
Products, when every Factor of every one of 
theſe Products i is conſider d as a Whole. There 
is another Caſe of Wholes, conſiſting of many 
Products; in which ſome. of the Factors are 
only Parts, of which I ſhall give an Exam- 
ple or two: But by the way it may be no- 
ted, that when as in the former Caſe 4, Y. a 


e Xs Jr % &c. are only conſider d as Parts 
in 
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in general: In this Caſe they, are always 
equal to themſelves, or if S Tn inva- 
riable. | 


By the Rule for Gnding Parts, 


. 5 abs - x2x+ XX* = xx 


— — ——— —2— — — is * 


Fr 2 2 6 

* — x + rx — 22 — 58 * =x"x 
F NN * 3 8 
* — LS L — r e 
3 * ; * "0 d. 3 9 15 ad” | 1 
— — —— — | 

TD 1 e ö * | 

* 


Here whether you ſtop or proceed; ; whe- 


ther you ſuppoſe 'the Number of Parts 


within the Compaſs of x to be finite or in- 


finite, the Whole, vis. - 4 & * æx is 


—__ x: Ws + 
always equal to 85 E, W whenever 
it is that x becomes x, che laſt Subtrahend, 
vis. 4 — - x3 + x: a Which you. have by 


putting * far * in he given Whole, will be 
always Nothing. In like Manner! the my 
of 2x7 _= . — is * x „ and 

iq | ws 


- 
— 


— eo. — 
— — a 1 —— 
I 3 - 


rern 
1 he Are ter ae Li 


** 
— Foeckn; 


roars > 


— 


4 


_ , q — — 
8 r 2 P = 
. 
_— 1 = btn n RR 
we rs 
Cee en ee . - 
> a , — — 


* —— -# — —— — 
— ts Do _ — * 
— . * 8 — — — — — - 
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Þ+ g4*x A, = S; LEES accurately; 
exert 0M; © 7 
whereas 2x3 + 358 ＋ ; whoſe Part is 
ha x 
likewiſex Fx, is ahaal to. ** is S: . 
I- ſhall add but one Example more, downs 
= his 


33 OE „„ * 


y the fame Sn Rule; 1 


— | * | * wei 


, BYE ” ut as Por * 


X - XN -N x4 E 
. —— — 6d 


4 14 4. an 777 448 


Ce * * — oi = Xo x & „ 
&c. "76 * 


Here again it is plain, R you | top of 
proeeed, * — , 8 * FY Be- 
cauſe when x becomes x, and X becomes, &, 
x%—xx becomes x %— oo 
And x x— x x is twice the Sum of a 


Arithmetical Progreſſion, whoſe Difference 
is Fx, whether the Number 5 Terms be 


finite, or insn ite. 

From what has been aid, "the General 
Rule for diſcovering whether any thing be 
wanting, and what it is to- make any given 
Whale equal to its Parts, -will be plain. It 
is this; 1 . 5 


E 


5 . 167 1 
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Mn every given Whole, * X, M 
7, 7 3 &c. 2, 2, 2 &C. put 1 K. * &c. 
2 A, &c. 2, 2, % &., and take the 


Sum of the Terms. If it be. nothing; no- 
thing is to be added; If ſomething Affir- 
mative, it maſt be ſubtracted ; if ſomething 
Negative, it muſt. be added to the. given 
Whole. 

I have nothing farther, I think, to add 
in Explication of che General Ruſe for find- 

ing tke Parts of given Wholes; and there- 
fore I ſhall proceed to turn the Subject the 
other way, and confider the Queſtion, How 
to find Wholes from given Parts. 


This Queſtion; I think, can only! be an- 
ſwered, except it be caſually in particular 
Ciſes, by proceeding analytically on the 
Bottom of the General Rule for finding the: 
Part of a given Whole. * 


| As 4 a plain Examp le or tuo perhaps may 
give a Haller Ide X this Analyfis Than' ge- 
neral Flieoremis, I ſhalf begin with dhe 
loweſt. Suppoſe then I were to find the 
reſpective Wholes of the Parts > x + , 
xXx &4- . For the Whole ſought i in 
either Caſe, I aſſume ax . I find the 
Part of it according to the Rule; ; and by 
43 putting 
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putting the Parts propoſed equal to it, 1 
determine 4 andb; and o find [their re- 
ſpective Wholes. 
To begin with the firſt, viz. The Part of 
ax Eros rt and n+. If 


zax x xx, and ax + bx = x3? then 2 =, 
and 6 = : X; the Whole fought therefore is 
ö 
T* +EXX; 
For the Whole of xx I. put XX = ak 
and an + 6x= © ; and then comes out a= 
and , = — x , and conſequently ax* + A = 


= mor — XX, 10 like manner for che Whole 


HR. | 
of which x is a Part, I put x = zaxx, and 


ax* + bo, then == db =—;, 
and ar bc . — * . 
2x N 
To come to the laſt e x+#; Here 
1 put * = 24X%, and 24 + bx; whence 
g ., and =, and a. + MAL. 


* * = = x2 ES XX, which agrees with what 


was e /before for the Whole of 
ax + x*, For if x* +xx is the Whole 
l 7 #10 F-5 | 


of 


3 F 
of * x + , the Conſequence is, that 
* + xx is the Whole of x + x, CET 


2x 


Had 1 been to find the Whole FRY 
Part is xx* + „ . I ſhould have aſſumed 


3 | 
arg. bas“ 


ax x+bxx, the Part of Which is "+ bx* 


then putting xv = 2axx* , and 2 = an? 


+ b2 4 and b= — x , — ax*x 


The Equation to the Tri- 
angle is ax=y : The Rect- 
— in the Triangle axx= | \ 

; the Sum of them by X 
2 was juſt now deter- 
mined @ x * — XX, and 
Ax. Xf 
will for e ever, be ſo, whillt x has any Being, 
The leſs is, the nearer indeed a 2 


Ry! 


is to an © Ranalits * * Ares, but a6 the 
Area, till the Parallels come together, and 


F and Wn ENG I 


Tos vo 


have added this plain Example; to bew how 
I underſtand the whole Buſineſs of the Qua- 
drature 
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drature of Curves to e on theſe Prin- 
ciples. 


To proceed one Step farther; . 

To find the reſpective Wholes, of which 

** + 2* +: x3, * TN + x*, * — x, 

2 
(Which was juſt now a Whole) x*Xx, of, 
x*+x are Parts. For the Whole ſought I 
afſume-ax3 + bx* * cx ; and with the Parts 
of 1 it, VIZ. | 
gax*x+ 3ax%x* + ax? 
2 EX + bx* 
+ en | 

1 compare the given Parts mentioned, or 
any other that may be compared with it, 
and ſo determine the Value of a, b, c, as 
before. For the firſt Example, viz. & 
+2xx* + x3, I put x*x = 3ax*s, 2x5 = 
=3axx* + nt x3 = ax3 + bx? + cx, 
For the Second, viz. x 2xx+ x2, x*= 
Da, 2Xx== 34X%* + , r 3. 
+bx*+ cx, 
For the Third, x2 —XX, K = z, TO 

1 mo” 
— XX = Jax + Js ala: ax? + bad 
+ cx=0; laying aſide the Diviſor 2, till 
the Whole is detetmined, and then divide- 
oy it 14 2. 


( #78 J 

For the Fourth, mW pt = 

S. tar“ f ab, 128 man 
+bx * + co. oth © un 160 1 1 | 

| For the Fifth, viz. An 


xt = gaNë 3a + 2bxx= 05 "ls 37 

+ bx* + cx=0. 

For the laſt, viz. x*+x, I put xX2=3ax*x 

and x = 3ax% + 26xx, and ax3 + 252 4- 

Ter o. 

8 There is one Example more, which I 

ſhall mention; it is, 2x*x+xx*, the Rect- 

angle in the common Parabola. | 
Let 2x*x== J4x**, xv = 34xx?4-2bxx 

and ax3+bx* + cx=0; then a = 2 _—— 


[ —x,c=— x2, The Sum of the Trian- 
3 7 6 
$ gles is 2x3 — , — KAN; and the Area 


3: 5W 014 
3 x, 
If I wanted 6 the Area, it would be 
ſufficient to aſſume only 25, neglecting 
the other Term xx2; then 24 g3ax &, 
Zaxxa ＋ 2bxx = ©, and ax3 + bx*+Cx=0, 
Hence a2 = 1, b=—x, c=, and the 


N 
Sumof theſe leſſer R ectangles 2 x3 — xxþ+ 
Tsa, and when x= o, the Area 4 x, 
2 
| To 
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To find the Whole, whoſe Part is 
SI. br n*xbþ ox Ix3þ dx 4x6, &c. 
J proceed on this Bottom, by afluming 
Aa+Bx=i4 Cx=4- Dx", bee. for the 
Whole _ pgs 


Let 


| Let Aar LEES Aer mr Aw * ＋＋ X Mm] ) 


1 173 J. 


Sp Be 5 


— — 
2 


Bits = BAN BY x +m—Ixm—? 


3 


Cxbx = CES + mM em2 


Subtract, accordin g to the Rule for find- 
ing Parts, the aſſumed Whole, and put the 
Remainder, which is its Part equal to the 


given Part whoſe Whale is ſought; and then 


the Coefficients 4, B, C, D, &c. will be de- 
termined. For if m Ax = a , and 


— * er 


. and mxm—1 X M2 * Ar- 


MIX Mm B ＋ 2 C -* 


2 


=x%—3.x3, and Mx mM 1 x M1 —-2 X MM} 


— Ü— 


5 4 


2 1 


/ 
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IX M2 AN m X M—1 x m2 X M—} Ax +, &c. 


, Yes . 
n —2 BN Ju — ln - 2zY n —3 B x4 x+, &c. 
Dx 8 — | ; 2—3 De, &c. 

B gn „Kc. 


+ M—2 X HM} C ＋ 3 Dx = 
JET © 8 


= dx"—+ x4, GC. | Then 4 18 -== 


ha — x 1 Arx —, CS ce 
* m—1 | ” 


— - IN M2 AX —M—T X 2 Bxx | J 
3 2” * 9 4 
Din FW X M2 X Mm} 
M—2 X M—3 C xx , &c, The Whole 
— tk 
therefore, of which ax*—*x + bx x* + 


+ cx 


; * 


m—2 
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+ ex*3x3, &c. is a Part, is à * * 


6 ; 2 FS: 2% f ES CEL 1 m 6-4 
* - x M—1 AxXx x en -m MIX 
25 2—1 2 


8 WS | 1 


* M—2 '4 XML * —2 Bx v 8 &c. 
If y6uTuppdſe ee, &. Bat hk 
Whole will become the Whole, whoſe Part 
is ax*—x. And the Whole i in this Caſe re- 


duced, will become, ax — ax + mM—1 


MB og 3X4 


ar X M—2 x "3 4. 1 5 
; 2 8 2%X3X4X5X0 
+ mMm—1 X Mm 2. X Mt} A5 
ere "IXZX4X5X0X7X8 | e 
* 46. . 
And this Theorem may be ſufficient, 
a Principle to the inverſe Method of Fluxions 
and differential Calculus; and particularly 
in the Caſe of the Quadrature of Curves, 
vrhoſe Abſciſſa is x, andOrdinate one or many 
Products of . For that which is here given 
is a Rectangle under a Part of the Abſciſſa 
into the Ordinate; and indeed nothing elſe. 
However this Matter has been refined upon, 


it comes after all - at * to . or —_— 
into Air. a 
This Theorem may likewiſe Gig: to ex- 
hibit particular Theorems, for determining 
„5 N any 


any given Number of Rectangles under Or- 
dinates and equal Parts of Abſciſſa's or of 

Cylinders; or of Tangents to Curves. And 
the Length ol Curve Lines, the Areas of the 
Curves, and their ſolid Content, will be par- 
ticular Caſes of theſe which 1 have called 
particular Theorems. 

With regard to the direct Method of pro- 
ceeding by way of Fluxions or Infinites, it 
is evident by what has been ſaid in the Be- 
ginning, That the Increments of the Terms 
of Equations are univerſally the Parts of 
thoſe Terms; and likewiſe that the faid 
Terms are the adequate Wholes of thofe 
Parts. Thus the direct as well as the in. 
verſe Methods will appear under theſe Prin- 
ciples in their natural Light. It is but to 
interpret rightly the received Notation, and 
the whole Affair vi n a. it now 
ſtands. 

Put the Part or ae of any Term 
equal to that which is commonly: called its 
Fluxion, and this walk give the! true preſs 
ing of &, 5, 2, &c. 

For Example; It 4 — aaa . TY 
2x, then X=x— x», And in on Seuſe 


d—2x 
of Ki dim a* is the Part of dna? And 
| ſo 
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ſo if 2y3z=2yy+ , and ST then 


3 TT ; | bat os 2) .. | 
2 y 91s the Part of y*. And ſo again, if 35 
Daa 30% is the Part of 53. As 


for the Part I x, it is K + jw, ſuppoſing | 
r + 3 Y o go and x. GS 


And if you ſuppoſe , 2 — 29 to Nand not 
War =» 

only! for 227 — but for this and all 

2 - 

other ſubſequent Terms exhibited i in the Bi- 

nomial THO. then axX—2yy will be the 
5 2 ax—y*. 

Part of ax — = bo the firſt Term. 

And thus by giving a like. Meaning to 
the received Notation throughout to &, 5. 
3, &C. as well as to &, 5, 5, &c. our Equa- 
tions will be always Mathematically true. 

As for rejecting Terms out of Equations, 
as Having no Concern in them, on the Ac- 
count of their being infinitely little; this is 
what the accurate Genius of the Prince of 
Mathematicians could not away with. It 
was this which ſeems to have ſet him on 
the Invention of a Method intirely new to 


* Mathematical World; the Method of 
2 Fluxions. 
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Fluxions, It will be a pardonable Ambi- | 
tion, if I endeavour to demonſtrate, that I 
have ſo great an Authority on my Side, with 
regard to this Senſe I have preſumed to put 
upon the received Notation. I ſhall pro- 
ceed on the Bottom of his Demonſtration of 
the Rule of Fluxions, as it ſtands: for the 
Foundation of his Doctrine of Quadratures. 

The Demonſtration then proceeds thus. 
Zo and yo being ſuppoſed the Increments 
of Z and y, that is 20 = and yo=y, the 
Increments of the d r are 20 

= 3aj*50 + 3ayjo * + ago? ,- and dividing 
by o, Z=3a5* 5+ 3ayj*0 + a5 o*. Let 
the Quantity o be diminiſhed infinitely ; 
then, the vaniſhing Terms neglected 2 
3ay*5. Such is the Demonſtration of the 
Rule of Fluxions. And on the Bottom of 
this I preſume to advance another, as fol- 
lows. 
Since 20 , * 5 Z= 1 8 


72 if zx 5,5 3 '; and conſe- 


quently Z= ag; but 28300 244-300} + 
Tas; therefore 3ayzy*+ay3=0 ; which 
will be acknowleged to be: as contrary to 


the Meaning of the Author, as it is in itſelf 
abſurd, 
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abſurd. This would be rejecting finite 
Quantities inſtead of infinitely Littles as no- 
| thing. 'Z therefore being ſuppoſed equal to 
3ay*y; & or q muſt of Neceſſity change 
their Value as 1 other Terms go off; ſo 
that if j remains the ſame, 2 muſt decreaſe: 
If Lk ſuppoſed to flow uniformly, and z 
remain the ſame, j muſt on the other hand 
increaſe. Let this be the latter Caſe, then 
2'= 4=3ay* Jj= = 39). 24 3 2—i: 33, which 


o 
is inden wich) as Senſe before put 


upon 5. And the Caſe will be the ſame, if, 
ſuppoling 2. to flow uniformly, you put it 
equal to any flowing Quantity whatever, 
and reaſon after the ſame manner upon this 
Suppoſition ; for this Way of Reaſoning will 
reach as far as, the Demonſtration on which 
it is grounded, which, I ſuppoſe, is as far 
as the Rule of Fluxions reaches. 

If you ſuppoſe & & to ſtand for the 
Motion by which the Parts of a Curve's 
Area are generated in equal Times, and call 
the Time 1; then will * A 
FRASER K -I K m2 *. An, &c. 
For on Suppoſition that x" is the Area, the 

m 


N 3 | N Patt 
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Part of it is this very Thing, viz. * 
+ m— IA, &c. and conſequently 


-, &c. . 


22 


— 
* 


— 


But iker all it may be « chjefied, that 1 
incumber the Science, by taking ſo many 
Things into the Account, which have often 
nothing to do with it, neither in the Direct, 
nor Inverſe Method of Fluxions. To which 
I anſwer freely, that I have leſs. Concern 
for theſe Methods, than I have for the Sci- 
ENCE ITSELF, which is of a much larger 
Extent, and in itſelf as different from them, 
as a TRIANGLE is from a Triangular Field, 
As for the Direct Method of Fluxions, 
no Quantities are there rejected, as I un- 
derſtand it, but what Nature herſelf marks 
out, and, as the Caſe requires, difmiſſes. 
As to the Inverſe Method, there I own 
the Caſe is different, and here Quantities are 
rejected for Conveniency. But then it is 
always known, that the Whole in the Caſe 
of Fluents is as well obtained without them 
as with them. For Example, by the Theo- 
rem which finds the Whole of a given Part, 


it appears perfectly 9 whether I al. 
ſume 
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ſume 441. s for finding the Whole 
in the Caſe of F luents, or x; and for the 
ſame Reaſon, whether I af adore 


LY o* + N * ＋ ＋ 5 Ti „or only 
7 T, . a 

„Ide. Nen which is a Caſe of hs 
General one that determines the Whole from 
the Part given, may, as I ſaid above, ſerve. 
as a Principle to the Quadrature of Curves, 


from a given Rectangle under a Part of the 


Abfcith x; and the Ordinate, when it con- 
fiſts of one or many Products of x, This 
Principle, for Example, will give the Atea of 


the Curve, whoſe Ordinate is mag m+ 1 ＋ 
xXx E25 I + 27 c N 54 m + 3ndx* i into K 


X A ＋ E c + "dx3 > &c.. when this 
Algebraical Form is Mo; But * will 


not demonſtrate.” x TEETER Kc. 
to be the Area. This muſt be done on the 
general Principle of Whole and Part, as s i 
takes Place here. 

I take it for granted, that Zy is A tq 
S: 5y +3S+ in the Senſe I have ex- 
plain'd it,” and yon: e does take 
Place VE. 
f nf 1 Let 
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enen i &c. 
then 2= mx"—"x + m xmM — IX 4, &c- 


2 
and St TG IAIN „ Kc. 
x bx Cc +0" dN 3dx% dx; &c, 


+ Nn —1 a+bx+ . _ * 
2 4 
Pc + x* + re 3 TH + rs, 
&c. 
Subſtitute theſe Values of >, y, 2, 9 in 
the Equation; and for the Sum of the Terms 
in which x* and any higher Power of x is 


"0 


found, put T. Then x" x Tb Ter- „&c. 
28: a xl Ker dx3 . „&c. E 6 
+ AN + ba + cx*- a x bx Tc + 
+ + 34x* x Xx x" + T. Ani therefore ſince 
ma ey bx + cx* Ke. + nx a+FbxÞ+ 
r " &. x bx+ 2c x &c. x Xx" is the 
fame with mxxa Fix Fox, &c. + wx x 
x bx bt 2cxx + . * &c. into xx 

xa PN + cx* 3 2 2 + bxb-cx* &c. 
— 7= max + m nbæꝶ + m + Zucx + 
S+ * Far- x. &c. into a x'TT 2 + bx + 
wp: 
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Pex ; + dx3, Kc. . And conſequently 
* · a + bx + cx⁊, &c. 5 when 4 becomes 


nothing, is the Area of the Curve, whoſe 
Rectangle is this given one. 


Mere the Area of the Curve x" X ETA 
Fas Kc. xe +f x TFN, Kc. its 
— is determined in the ſame Man- 
Tis bat to take before one the Equa- 


tion. 
o 2 1 
ZJu=2w+w1r+2 3 « 2 Put e, 
e w 2 | 


y=8a TN He, -. ac @=0e + fx + -4 


Tg, &c.| VI find 2, y, , ſubſtitute, 
and for the Terms in which are found & 
and higher Powers of x (and which in this 
Caſe are as obviouſly ſeparated from the reſt 
as in the former), put 7, and the Buſineſs 
is done juſt as before; the Part coming out 


of which * c; Kc. x e TT 
+ gx*, Se. — T's the Whole, according 
to the fourth Propoſition of Sir Jaac's Qua- 


dratures. *Tis but to multiply his Ordi- 


nate by x, and give x a general Index in- 
- ſtead 
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972 of Unit, and it will be the Thing it- 
7. MW 

The Way 1 take of aſſuming indetermi- 
nate Wholes, in order to obtain the exact 
determinate Ones of given Parts, may ſeem 
in ſome Caſes at leaſt, to be looſe and un- 
certain. When therefore I have got out a 
Whole this way which I have any Sufpicion 
of, I find its — by the Rule for that Pur- 
poſe; - and if the Part ſo found be the ſame 
with the given One, I then. conclude the 
Whole to be the true One. For Example, I 


ſuſpect this odd Thing, viz. XI +1— I —Xx2 


Ix Kb 27 
+ r TL -T, 
6 2X , 2X & 8 I: ns - 


which i in this way of working comes out 
as the Part of which x*+x is the Whole, 
L therefore take its Part from, the Rule, 
chus; 


4 * * 5 
'S „ f F \ / 5 6 ! : 
z 1 4 - — 2 3 „ ay — ® * * 
— ; 2 | 
x + x ANN T a 
4 "TI R_— * "ws 4 7 r 
1 3 
* 5 n | 2 . 
Mint & ALL 11 \, _— "£3 FO 
x+x =X* + xXx. 
14 3 1184 7, 2 ; - N 
- 


rt 2 


R 1 2 


x+x 
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2 x A- xe = 


6 
—E X=— x 


. 14 — 


Sobttact the vixen Whole, and add the 
remaining Terms for the Part, and finding 
the Sum to make the Part ſought, viz. 
x*+-x, I conclude the Whole to be the true 
One. This way of Proof is allowed as the 
laſt Reſource in the Caſe of Fluents. [See 
the laſt Words of the Tract of Quadratures.] 

With what I have faid of Fluxion in ge- 
neral, may be compared Sir 1/aac's laſt 
Velocity in the laſt Scholium of the Firſt 
Section of Book the Firſt of his Principia, 
together with what he ſays in the Beginning 
of his Introduction to his Doctrine of Qua- 
dratures of the Fluxion of a Curve's Area, 
viz. That it is to the Fluxion of a Rectan- 
gle as its Ordinate to the Side of the ſaid 
Rectangle; that is to ſay, It is a Velocity, 
not before, nor after, but then, when Two 
Ordinates meet. The Ordinate therefore 
being x", when x"x expreſſes the Fluxion 
of it, the only Meaning I have for & is, 
that it is the Proportion of a Point to an 
Inſtant. And to my * a Point 
may 
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may as well be called a laſt Line, as this 
called a laſt Velocity. 


* may not be amil; to obferve, that Zle | 
preceding SKETCH was written before 
the Diſpute aroſe about the Doctrine 
of Fluxions. What follows, was oc- 
caſioned by that mans and "_ 


here annexed. 


OUR 


UR Mathematicians of the firſt Rank 

are far from agreeing in their Senti- 

ments of Sir Iſaac Newton's Method of Flu- 
xions. Mr. Brooke Taylor tells you, that 
Sir 1/aac is more accurate and exact than all 
the Mathematicians that went before him. 
Mr. Mac Laurin is proud of demonſtrating 
Sir Jſaac's Doctrine on the Principles of the 
Antients.— What follows is very obvious. 


AXIOM I. 


There is Quantity bigger than any aſ- 
ſignable One. Let @ be as big as you 
pleaſe, 24-4 is bigger; hence there is a 
Quantity leſs than any _— One. Let 


—be as little as you pleaſe, is leſs, 


= 


and as much leſs as you pleaſe : For b ly 
= any finite FOR 


AXIOM 
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AXIOM H. 


Let x be variable, the Ratio of 4x to B x- 
is always the ſame, whether x be any finite 


Quantity ; or Hef than any ſuch ; that is, 


A:B:: Ax: Bx in both thoſe Caſes, or 
in any other, ſuppoſing x to be always of 


the ſame Value in Ax as it is in BX. 


This Sir Haas chuſes to explain by Moths 


PROPOSITION. 


If axble*boxi4 deb, Kc. = = - en 1 e 
gs Ela &c. and if this be true, both when 
æ is any finite Quantity, and when 'tis leſs 


than any ſuch, then is a , = e g 
„„ 


DEMONSTRATION. 


"LAT ax K bæ⸗ + cx*, &c. ex + + 
” &c. in both Caſes, then muſt, a+ bx + 
Ten“, &c. = e +fs+g#, &. likewiſe 
in both Caſes. (If you will not allow this, 
Sir 1/aac Newton can do nothing.) Let x 
be leſs than any finite Quantity, then will 
are. In like manner is it proved, that = 
&c.: For if a=e, then bx ca N, &c. 


* 


| 


— — - ÿ— > tl. 


[iin | 
= fx + gx* + hx3, &c. And in like man- 


ner again is it proved, that cg, d=h &c.; 


therefore the Propoſition is true. Q. E. D. 
As abſtruſe as the Subject is made, if you 
ſuppoſe ax+bx*+cx*+dx*=y the Ordinate | 
of a Curye, then is @ the Quantity which 
expounds the firſt Fluxion of y, 6 its 2d, c 
ts 3d; &e. This will appear as plain as 
Light. 
1 Let el &c. = == D F, 
EU the Increment of 2. And 


let S x. And let 4 Bes- then will N 
22 ＋ ng" 3+ nxn— 1 2 *2* ＋ AN 


2 * | 
Xx 2— 1X2 2323 &c, (And becauſe 


3 
A n 12 ＋ AN 1 2 2 ＋ ux 


Ni XxX 1-2 883 Ke. Do) ear 


— — 


E: 


, 1 


ba? — 5 + dz+ & c. For I have ſuppoſed 
Z x; but it has been demonſtrated before, 
| that when z is leſs than any aſſignable 
Quantity (a = ) and 2 becomes . 
rde * 1 . Win 3 0969 


— 1 


t 8 * Py 
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| | B | * F 

H 0) W464 
when the Line DC moving along the Line 
AC becomes Quantitas jamjam evaneſcens 
at the Point A. | 


If 


— ⁵˙ ͤ—ͤ——— . ET IO TAS BA e 


ER = 
If a=n2*” , then bz + cz &c. = fy x 
X #1—1 S 2Þ11 x $1 Xx 12 23 2 &c. 
W 5 
But 7 x 12. S 1% I 253 22 
5 | 7 
&c. is leſs than D C. Let it be GH - and 
let z, in my Language, be leſs than any 
aſſignable Quantity; in Sir Jaac's let G H 
move to the Point A, and be juſt vaniſhing 
there, then will þ = = X 112 —. And 


f A 
| from hence it will follow cru Neel X 


8 and ene in "cho 


3 
ſame manner c= Xx 1—1 Xx H—2 23 , &c. 


In this Caſe 7 x n—1 x #—2 23, &c. may 


| 2:3 
be repreſented by I K; and ſo on in infini- 
tum you have the Fluxions of Fluxions of 
Fluxions, &c. of the Ordinate y. ' 


I have been thinking of ſeveral Series of 
Queſtions in Algebra, the Solution of which 
might be exprefsd in common Language, 
without Algebraical Characters, in order to 
* give 


7921 

give any Perſon of common Senſe an Idea 
of this way of thinking. This was certainly 
the Arithmetical Analyſis of the Antients. 
And theſe Examples will give a full Idea of 
all that Reaſoning which comes under the 
Head of modern Algebra, and much more 
naturally and eaſily than when the Courſe 
of Thought is diſguiſed, as it is by their 
Letters and Symbols, which make it look 
like a Sort of Conjuration, and ſomewhat 
different from the Oy" Way of plain 
Reaſon. _. 

Take therefore a Series of theſe Que- b 
ſtions: The Queſtions, when reduced to 
1 wil ſtand thus: 


Queſtion 


——— PVU. ˙¹1¹ ³.ʃ ˙¹iͥ‚n _— n 2 
I 
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| Rueſtion 3. 
x ＋ TAE 
| | & + y + 3 = bu | 
| Xx +y=c2 | 
X = dy) 
Queſtion 4. . 
XT TZTZ TA 


X + y +2 + U +] 
xX++y TZ cu As 0) 
V/ dA 49 | 
* S e f 
| Queſtion 5. 
* TTT ATT 
x+y+z+u+w=bs 5 
1 . TA cu 
#X+y+2=4 
x+y=ez ; 
x = fy. 


And ſo on in infinitum, a, , c, d. e, f, 
&c. ſtanding for known Quantities, the reſt 
for unknown. | | 


- F * * # 
£ x * * 
— 74 19 i 
8 


— — 


0 2 Theſe 


I 
Theſe Queſtions, and their Solution, in 
common Language, will ſtand thus. 


QUESTION I. 


To divide any Number, whatever, into iwo 


Parts; ſo that the firſt /hall be NO nor 
the ee. 


Solution. 
Let the Number, to be divided, be an 
Hundred ; then the firſt and ſecond are equal 
to an Hundred; but becauſe the firſt is three 
times the ſecond, the firſt and ſecond (which 
is the ſame as three times the ſecond, and 
the ſecond) is four times the ſecond; and, 
conſequently, four times the ſecond is equal 
to an Hundred: And therefore the ſecond is 
a fourth Part of an Hundred, that is, Tweny- 
five. The ſecond, then, being Twenty-five ; | 
the firſt, and Twenty-five, muſt be an Hun- 
dred; that is, the firſt muſt want Twenty- 
five of being an Hundred, and is, therefore, 
Seventy-five. And let the given Number, 
which was here an Hundred, bewhat it will; 
by the very ſame way of reaſoning it may 


be divided according to the Condition of the 
Queſtion. 


Q 8. 
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QUESTION bid 


To divide any Number into three Parts, 15 
that the firſt and ſecond ſhall be tavice the 
thi rd, and the firſt three tin mes the Cath | 


Solution. 

Let the Number to be divided be Ninety 
fix; then the firſt, ſecond, and third, are 
equal to Ninety-ſix: And becauſe the firſt is 
three times the ſecond, therefore the firſt 
and ſecond are equal to four times the ſe- 
cond ; but the firſt and ſecond are equal to 
twice the third; therefore four times the 
ſecond is equal to twice the third; and, con- 
ſequently, twice the ſecond is equal to the 
third: If, then, twice the ſecond is equal to 
the third; and three times the ſecond is equal | 
to the firſt; then five times the ſecond is 
equal to the firſt and third, and fix times the 
ſecond is equal to the firſt, ſecond, and third. 
But the firſt, ſecond, and third, are equal to 
Ninety-fix ; ; therefore fix times the ſecond 
is equal to Ninety-ſix; that is, the ſecond is 
a ſixth Part of Ninety-ſix, or Sixteen; and 
the firſt, which is three times the ſecond, is 
Forty- eight; and the third, which is twice 
the ſecond, is Thirty-two. The ſame way 
; | | of 


I 
of reaſoning again holds, let the Number, 
to, be divided, be what it will, &c. 

Suppoſe theſe Queſtions propos d to you, 
and that after you have reaſoned thus with 
yourſelf, when you tell the Propoſer, that 
the particular Numbers he has in his Mind 
are theſe which you thus find out, he replies 
and ſays that they are not the Numbers; and 
that however your Analyſis may hold good 1 in 
other Caſes, it fails here? | 

It is plain, if general Knowlege i is nothing, 
you have nothing to ſay to him in Reply. 

But if he will allow you, that every 
Three and One is Four; that all Equals, 
added to Equals, make equal Sums; and that 
every two Numbers, equal to a third, are 
equal to one another; it is plain, he muſt 
then allow you to be ſo far right, in the So- 
lation of the firſt Queſtion, that the ſecond 
is a fourth Part of an Hundred, c. 

It is ſurpriſing to fee what an Infinity of 
Truth is brought into the Mind by means of 
thoſe few firſt Axioms our Algebraiſts build 
upon; and how it all comes into the Mind 
by Reminiſcence. i 

J have lately deduced ſome Althütte | 
Theorems from arithmetical Principles, 
which other Mathematicians have drawn 

from 
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from Fluxions of Fluxions, &c. and theſe 
Theorems fell in with my Defign. | 

I knew, from Ariftotle, that there was no 
arithmetical Theorem but might be deduced 
from arithmetical Principles; and that made 
me bold; and indeed I was very agreeably 
ſurpris'd to ſee how it turn'd out. 

But theſe Things take up one's Thoughts 
too much, and to: their Power of enſlaving 
is owing the Shallowneſs of ſome of our 
modern Mathematicians, who dare not look 
up to thoſe Laws of Science by which they 
ought to direct themſelves, in their Syntheſis 
and Analyſis. When it is objected to them, 
that they have no Regard to theſe Laws; 
they talk of ſatisfying the Scruples of thoſe 
who make Objections, and ſeem to have very 
little or no Senſe of what I am now ſpeak- 
ing of; quite ſatisfied in their own ſuperior 
Wiſdom. 

In every mathematical Queſtion there 
muſt be as many Equations as there are un- 
known Quantities, which Equations have 
each unknown Quantities-invaly'd in them 
n both Sides. 

But you have no Knowlege, ly you come 


o an „ Equation, in which there i is only one 
unknown 


* 
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unknown us on one Side, and one 
known on the other. 
This, as I take it, is but a particular In- 
ſtance of GENERAL UNIVERSAL ANALYSIS. * 

For Equations, it conſiders Propoſitions ; 
for unknown Quantity; it conſiders yn. 
There is, for Example, one eros, and that 
of Science, which +40 is unknown. The 
Propoſition I have to find out, is this 

If I aſk, Wnar is Science ? I am told, 
Geometry and Arithmetic. Geometry is 
Science, then; and Arithmetic is Science: 
| Geometry, therefore, and Arithmetic, are 
faught as unknown Things; and T am to 
inquire what this is, which is s the ſame in in 
both. Fad 

Nov Algebra affords me Rules to find 
out that which is the ſame in both Sides of 
Equations: What Rules, then, does this pul- 
LOSOPHICAL ARITHMETIC afford? If, in the 
Terms of both Propofitions, there is ſome- 
thing the ſame, and IT am to find out what 
this is; what have I to do, but to ſubtract 
what is different? 

The Rules of Algebra, for Reduction of 
Equations, are nothing but Addition and 
Subtraction; for Multiplication is a repeated 
Addition, and Diviſion — Subtraction. 


2 In 


——— —— — 
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In the common Algebra, by which Name 
I mean a general Way of Analyſis in Arith- 
metic and Geometry, we always inquire for 
Equality or en 125 in Thin gs A and 
unegual. 


In the pHILOSOPHICAL \ San In 


quire for IvenTitY and DiveRsITY, in 
Things the ſame, and different. 

The Mathematician aſſumes as many 
Equations as he can reduce from the Con- 
dition of his Queſtion. 

Does not the PHILOSOHICAL ARITHME. 
'TICIAN dothe ſame? He inquires; for inſtance, 
what a * SopnisT is; he aſſumes certain Pro- 
poſitions,and proceedsto others,till he comes, 
at laſt, to that, as plain and evident, in which 


the ſame Thing, common to the Sophiſt, has 
ſome Thing common to ſome other known 


Thing ; which other known Thing, there- 
fore, has ſomething common to the 8o- 


_ phiſt. 


| But how is this auge 7 eric nuay? | 
Becauſe by this all Things are judged; by 
this Reckoning every Thing is eſtimated, 


mathematical Subjects themſelves. This de- 
termines the STANDARD by which all Things 
are meaſured; this preſents us with the 

* Plat, Sophiſt. 


P No- 


* ——— — 
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NOHTON ; without it we have only «was 
in our Minds, and are in the Condition Man- 
kind would be in, were there no Arith.. 
metic or Geometry; were all in Number- 
ing and „ to be done by Gueſs and 
F . 
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E RR AT A. 
P. 4. I. 1. read 755. 
P. 14. I. 16. read Virtuoſos. 
P. 16. I. 7. for 3 read 3. 
P. 136. in the Note, read £yaAyxtoy. 
Where the art's, MANY's, HAVE-BEEN'S, and 8HALL- 


BE's occur, read ARES, MANYS, HAVE-BEENS, and SHALL- 
BES. | 


That the Mathematical Papers are ſo correłt as they are, 
is owing to the Care of a Gentleman who is eſteemed 
to be very ſkilful in the Subject. 
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